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INTRODUCTION 


British Raj in India brought far-reaching 


consequences on the life and economy of the people. The 


benefits acclaimed most often were peace, law and order, 


western education, certralised administration, political 


unification of the country and the consequent growth of 

a reeling of nationality, expansion of railways, 
telegraphs, hospitals and the like, But economically the 
results of British rule were perhaps injurious, It resulted 
in "continuous impoverishment and exhaustion of the 
country".” A question has often been asked about the 19th 
century economic history of India. What was the true 


nature and sequel to the foundation of British-Raj in 


India ? A section of scholars who maintained the conception 


of "Traditional India" held that India's subsistence economy 
in the pre-Eritish parted was "static and self-contained", 
In the 18th century this socio-economic system withstood 
the challenges of the western economy rejuvenated after 

the Industrial Revolution and reinforced by the power of 
the modernised Imperial state machinery. The inevitable 
results were rapid destruction of village-handicrafts, 


steady decline of agriculture and continuous frustration 


of its Industrial enterprises.” The Indian nationalist 
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writers of the 19th and 20th centuries and some Marxist 
intellectuals of the present century are of opinion that the 
expvloitative character of British rule is the cause of = 
increasing misery and drainage of jat ional resources and 
income. Huge drain on India's resources from the post-Plassey 
years, described by some as the "Plassey plunder", was indeed 
a highly remarkable feature in her economic history which 
inevitably caused her impoverishment. Writers like Montgomery 
Martins Brooks Adams? and Digby? refer to large quantity of 
"Indian Plunder" According to Verelst”, during the five years 
from grant of Diwani, goods and bullion of the total value of 


 4,91,61L million sterling went out of the country. Dow (who 


wrote about 1700 A.D. "That with a peculiar want of foresight, 
they (the English Hast India Company) began to drain the 


reservoir, without turning it into a stream to prevent it from 


being exhausted,"} remarks that Bengal lost yearly to Europe on 


account of this drain 1,477,500 pounds sterling? A modern 
writer is of opinion that during 1757 to 1780 A.D. the amount 
of drain on Bengal's resources was 38 million pounds sterling 


in the important items only and to the exclusion of some 


others? Some modern writers, however, do not believe in the 


vast export of bullion from Bengal to England, Holden Furber 
writes that "direct exports of bullion to Europe were so 
trifling as to be negligiblet?®,: Some western scholars led 


by Lord Curzon accompanied by T.Morison, G.F.Shirras, 
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Vera Anstey and others refused to secant eho exploitation 
thesis and the "drain theory", attribute the failure of 
the Indian economy to respond to the influences of the 
Industrial Revolution, to the "Society's other worldliness, 
to its lack of enterprise and to the caste-exclusiveness of 
groups within the society", 2+ But this school of opinion | 
failed to reveal the exploitive character of the British Raj. 
The scholars emphasised the beneficial nature of the British 
rule and blamed natural hindrances like floods and other 
natural calamities, low-productivity of the soil as barriers 
to industrial developments. The arguments put forward 
by them for India's failure to industrialise as owing to the 
brevity of the gestation period are not convincing due to 
the absence of adequate research and nor-availability of 
the economic data to prove India's backwardness on regional 
basis. The fundamental fact which remained unnoticed to 
the scholars is that in absence of any basie structural 
change in the society which may be studied in terms of a 
region, inspite of its manifold economic activities, there 
can not be any development and growth'*, It was this 
necessity to study the available economic data of a | 
particular region to verify the above-mentioned arguments to 
explain India's backwardness that has prompted the scholars 


to study the economic history of a particular area of the 
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South-West Bengal presidency as a typical cases Therefore, 
the economic history of Bishnupur (a particular region 
belonging to the South-West Bengal presidency which includes 
three modern states of Bengal, Behar and Orissa) is to be 
studied behind the vast panorama of economic developments 
taking place: ale over India since the 17th century A.D. The 
regional analysis of economic phenomena would prompt scholars 
to trace the evolution of ancient institutions associated 
with the agrarian economy and prevalent religio-ethical norms 
which took its modern shape during the formative phases of 


British rule in India.’ 


In 1805, the district of Jungle-Mahal was created 
which included the forest tracts of Midnapore, Bankura, 
Birbhum and Purulia districts ”*, It was ereated as a safe- 
Aiea against any possible peasant resistence movements. 
The second and third decades of the 19th century witnessed 
sporadic agrarian movements which touched the district to a 
great extent, and caused widespread chaos and turmoil. In 
1833, however, the districte Jungle-mahal' was abolished for 
better administrative purposes in order to safeguard the 
interests of the original producers and to check future 


possibility of recurrence of their movements. 


Bishnupur estates which was the seat of Malla power 
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for successive generations, had some socio-economic importance 


| 
{ 
to which the attention of the scholars are drawn. This region 

belonging to the district of Jungle-Mahal (from 1805-1833) had 

its ethnic and cultural homogeneity which was further 


intensified by the unity of historical traditions, 


The period under present studies witnessed peasant 
revolts in the Jungle-Mahals leading to a climax in the chuar 
rebellion of 1799 and the Naik revolt of 1833, From 175l, a 
continuous process of development of these peasant resistance © 
movenents against the British rule as a whole may be studied 
as ultimately finding its climacteric point in the popular 
aspect of the Sepoy Mutiny of 185715, These movements ` 
associated with the maratha-incursions and lawless elements 
in the Bengal-Orissa border areas resulted in the complete 
break-down, of the law and order system. The genesis of these 


movements lies more or less in the impact of the British ruled 


It demands for an elaborate research of the dynamic economic 
forces of the period, a study not only of the agrarian 
problems put the changes which were taking place in the 
productive sector, in the changing pattern of land-use, 

as well as in the demographic picture, in the declining 
trends of village-level industries with commercial importance, | 
in the position of internal and external trade connected with 


the issues of indegenous and foreign participations, in the 


"role of the indegenous extrepreneuresand fast deterio- 


‘Literatures (like Ghanaram's Dharma-Mangal?® and Kabi- 


. Kankan Chandi 1?) and even in the Vedic literature and 
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ration in the condition of the actual producersof the 
soil, es . 


(2) 


This region received little attention from the 


social heritage of the people of this area without 
having a knowledge of the historical background of 


the people., In ancient Sanskrit, Pali and the Bengali 


' 
| 

historians, Some writers wrote about the cultural and 

Jain Literary work (like Acharanga Sutta) the mention of 

the place And the political history of the region could 

be founde But the actual ways, of life of the people and 

the rate and volume of investment of the state in public 

works or the volume “of trade carried on by the then 


merchants with the neighbouring countries are not focussed 


in these printed: literary works. 

In the muslim period some literary works Like 
Tarikh-1- Firuz Shahi by Shams-l- Sairaj Afif (14th 
century ADe); Ain-i- Akbari of Abul Fazl (16th century 
iD.) and Seir-ul-Muteakherin (18th century A.D.) by 
Ghulam Husain Tabatabai and other minor works like Riyaz- 


us-Salatin of Maulavi Abd-us-Salam not only mentioned the 


political history of the period but also threw lights 
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on the economic life of the people. However, their 
writings were vitiated by their religious fanaticism 
and class character and the writers of these works 
ignored the prevalent socigeconomic phenomenon which 
Shaped historical developments. The accounts of the 
contemporary foreign travellers like Bowrey and . 
Streynsham Master as well as the printed factory 


records edited by Foster are, however, more important 


to understand the trade and industrial developments of 


the period. These accounts and records though lacking in 
statistical data, help the scholars to have a general 
knowledge of the trade and finances of the period 

which are important features in shaping the country's 


economic destiny™®, 


The English civilian writers like J.C.Price, 
W.W.Hunter and W.K.Firminger on the basis of Colléctorate 
records as well as yevenue and judicial records have drawn 


a very dismal picture of the struggle between the local 


elements and the early conquistadors in the early phase 


of British rule in Bengall?, The editors of old and new 
district Gazetteers and Census hand books of different 
districts (1951 and 1961) have more or less followed 
their beaten tracks, These civilian writers though 
consulted the archival sources, had no knowledge in 


Indian languages. Sometimes they had to depend on the 


or: 
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‘into their writings, Moreover, their sense of white-man : 


researches. - They had gone through the original sources, 


writers failed to judge the Indian view points and tried 


: interests of the rulers. 


lime light. In these writings also there are a few 
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vernacular interpreters and Pundits. Because of their 


limitations as foreigners, many inaccuracies had crept 


superiority narrowed down their out-Look for impartial 


observation. They had no adequate scholarship of their 


but they did not consult the more important indegenous sour 
ces and only relied on some unhistorical Indian traditions 


2 , 
and eivoniciosc. It may be said that these civilian 


their best only to satisfy the commercial and imperial 
2% 


The growth of Indian nationalism and the spirit 
of protest against the British rulers, however, helped 


| 
own which are indispensable for modern historical 
the 20th century historical literature to come to the 


limitations. These works are not based on original sources 
such as. Indian literary works as well as British archival 
materials preserved in the local records rooms like 

salt and embankment records and as stich they are lacking 
in sufficient statistical date, Their anti-British view- 
points ignored the variations in local conditions and 
historical traditions as well as socio-cultural values 


of the people for generations together. 
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In truth the economic history of the region in 
the first half of the 19th century as a typical evidence of 
the traditional stoma of India was relatively backward. | 
It failed to cope with the impact of the British rule, the 
challenge of a capitalist colonial government of Europe. 
Non-availability of statistical data is a great hindrance 
to prove any decrease in per-capita income or fall in the 
per acre yield. The income more or less remained. 
static giving no scope to a rapid change in the existing 


economic structure and relations. 


(3) 
: Probably from the 6th to the 4th centuries B.C. 
this region came into contact with the Indo-Aryan forces 
of the northern part of Indias In the second phase the wave 
of Islam touched the cultural life of this region. In the 
final phase, a new force accompanying a warrior-cum-trader 
class of Europe gradually transformed the social frame-work 


of this country.’ 


The name of the region ending in 'Bhum' suffix 
(Mallabhum) suggest that the region was predominantly 
inhabited by the people of the soil?" This country some- 
times had been subdued by military adventurers who Wre Wane 
either aboriginals themselves or the Aryan immigrants. 


The royal family of Mallabhum probably. immigrated from 
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Northern India» The tribal chiefs of Mallabhum with 
'Singh' title with the blessings’ of thêsvtribal goddesses 
and their priests were raised by the primitive community 
23 


to the highest. position of- glory The monarchial 


conceptions in relation to a predominantly agrarian. 


economy, however, remained unaltered, 


Common land was held under community ownership 
of the tribal society and the surplus produce of the ` 
village belonged to all the members of the self-sustained 


economic units. The extreme backwardness in the mode of 


agricultural production and the natural calamities like 


floods and famine resulted in insufficiency of 
production, The king in this gegion was neither an 
autocrat nor his functions were conceived in terms of leg- 


islation as it had been maintained by some scholars”®, 


In the Hindu | ‘perica the system of overlordship 
was neither feudal nor guasi fouai in nature. The 
system of land tenure and taxes in kind and service 
assessed by laws and conventions of the tribal society 


remained unchanged even in the pre-British period”, 


The mobility of society was revealed in its. 


steady negation to the predominance of the priest or 


7’ , £. 
warrior classes in the society. The ancient literary 
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introduced an organised money-economy and placed a new 


~ 
i ae 
works show that ‘Kalaketu! of Kabikanakan- Chandi or 


ae Don! of. Dharma~Mangal made their fortunes from 


the hýmble origin in the society 


, In the second phase the Afghans and the 


Mughals in order to centralise revenue administration 


order of money-lending and warrior classes over the 
peoples of frontier regions. Excepting a few changes 
in the existing rent-rolls and the boundaries of 
political units, the ancient T system remained 
more. or less unchanged. The little changes in land- 
revenue administration introduced by ee) Todar Mall's nevemue 
system found sedgespienston in the *Jamma Kameil Tummari! 

of Murshid Quli rnar In the Khalsa portion of lands 
the system of tribute (Peskash) from the chiefs of | 
Bishnupur and Panchet remained static? But the 
substitution of prođuce-rent by a fixed money-rent to 


the ruler and the predominant role of the money—lending 


class of Gujrat and Rajasthan and the gradual introduction 


of a quasi-feudal and anti-hereditary land system brought. . 
some glaring changes in such predominantly agrarian: 


3A 1- 
economy,” 


. During the later Mughal period the absence of 


strong centralised administration, constant drain of wealth — 
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‘role as the medium of exchange andstandard of payment. 
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from this region to Dehi As well as tyranny of the 
locak officers both military and money-Lending classes 
resulted in the deterioration of the general economic 
condition of this regions? , | The inevitable result was 
conversion of common lands into feudal lands based on 


the principle of private ownership, decline of village 


commodity production and rapid pauperisation of rural lab- 


ourers. The development of trade and industry, however, 


resulted in the development of art, architecture and 


literature of the period, In this economic environment the 


cowries and metal currencies began to take predominant 
34 
In this period it was Vaisnavism as propounded by 

Shri Chaitanya which synchronised with the polarisation 
of power among the Bhum-ending tracts leading to the 


rise of Mallabhum and Bhanjabhum to pre-eminence, 


In the latter part of the 18th century the 


‘introduction of the British rule is an important incident 


in the history of this region. The East India Company's 
measures relating to the revenue administration steadily 
resulted in the tacit acceptance of the Zamindar's 
ownership over the estates but not over its usufruct?, 
Such land revenue system was characterised by over- 


assessment which led to the sporadic outbursts of Peasant 


viz, (1) landlords (zamindars, Talukdars, Patnidars, etc.) 
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resistance movements in this region. The genesis of 
thise peasant movements definitely lies in the defects 


of the Permanent Settlement. For over two centuries of 


British rule the dominant character of the production 
relations within Bengal villages remained semi-feudal,. 
Small size of plots, labour oriented farming and 
mastereserf relationship between the Jotedar and the 
Bargadar were the salient features of such system. Rural 


society was divided mainly in three antagonistic classes 


and rich farmers (Jotedars, gantidars, haoladars), (2) 
self-sufficient peasants (ryots) and (3) share-croppers. 


(bargadars) and agricultural labourers (Ktishans )°¥, 


These peasant movements sometimes secured the 
active: support of the local rulers. It was because of 


the clash of interests of the native rulers with the’ 


Company's Government developed on the issue of land 
settlement over the estates. The British land revenue 
administration was no doubt experimental. These movements 
compelled the Government to introduce some changes in the 
land revenue system from time to time. By the beginning 


of the 19th century a tendency to invest surplus 


ai) 


agricultural incomes in purchasing lands got a new momentum". 


Sales of estates and ejectment from holdings compelled the 
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Krishans (agricultural producers) to move towards urban 
areas. The new landlord-capitalists coming from the, 
urban areas of Bengal increased their size of land 
holdings but no appreciable improvements in agricultural 
methods of production could be undertakin in an 
exploitative colonial frame work. Even the Government 
order for the grant of Pattas by the Zamindars to the 
ryots in order to save the interest of the original 


producers was not complied with in most cases. 


The period from 1803 to 1833 withessed sporadic 
agrarian disturbances against the new landed aristocracy, 
money~speculators and oppressive Government officials. 
Such unrest among the peasantry was due to economic 
dislocation abing out of reveme experiments of a 
colonial government, new mode of investments in landed 
estates, in the changing pattern of land-use, growing 
land-huger of the producers with heavy concentration of 
population in agriculture after the decline of internal 
and external trade and ruin of village-level industries 
like textile and salt,as well. as developing frontier 
troubles arising out of country-wide gang robbery led 


by the destitute service-tenure holders. 


The peasant resistance movements from 1803 to 


1883 failed to draw popular support.. These revolts, 
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conditional tenure-holders and their Paiks and the landless 


peasants cultivating their lands on short-term leases. 


' These village-level industries flourished to a great extent 


the Dutch traders gradually.lost their field and the English 


industries s 


oat. J Se 


however, assumed the character of militant regionalism 
not only against the British capitalists, but also against 
the British-backed middle class "Babu", speculators. These 


movements were confined within a limited circle of 


The ryots with stock for cultivation and the landed ` 


aristocrats femained outside its spell of influence. 
fa (4) 


‘Bishmupur was famous for its cotton, silk-textile, 
tobacco-and lac-dye industries. After 1765 the English 
East India Company's policy of investment led to the 


growth of cotton and silk textile industries of Bishnupur. 


and number of weaving villages came into existence near 


the European factories. and Residencies, The French and 


East, India Company came to the forefront. The English 
Company though established their monopoly of trade but they 


. failed to maintain the supply of raw materials at a cheap 


rate which eee for the development. of these 
Ja E ae 


In some factories Italian methods were adopted _ 


for the production of. raw-silk, but no steps were taken 
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to increase the wages of the labourers®®.. The native 


adventurers failed to offer a parallel market as well as 
selling facilities to the artisans due to lack of adequate 
capital formations. It enabled the Company to establish 


: z . 2 4) 
their monopoly in trade as well as in manufacture, 


The Maratha misrule in Orissa in the shape of 


increased abwabs, tolls and customs duty on raw materials 
led to rapid transplantation of weaving population from 
Orissa to the neighbouring weaving centres of. Bankura, 
Midnapore and Birbhu DHR 

The last half of the 18th century, however, 
witnessed the remarkable development in the trade and 
production of silk and cotton textile Industry. It was 
possible for expanding market facilities and laissez faire 
policy undertaken by the Company's Government = the 
increased participation of the private traders in the 
field. The last two decades of the 18th century witnessed 
increase in the volume of investments in cotton and silk 


textile manufactures, But with the death of John Cheap, 


the Resident of Sonamulhi ,the cotton textile manufacture 


in Sonamukhi and Surul received a death-blow, . However, 


a 


(aa 4 
eaire S 


the silk industry continued to develop till the 30's of 


ii 
1 
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_the 18th century the temporary growth of the textile 
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The socio-economic position of the cultivators 
and the artisans of this region touched the lowest ebb 
under the rule of East India Companys The defects of 
the Permanent Settlement associated with the gradual 
decline of the village level industries turned the . 
financial lots of these common people into meagre one. 

It would not be wise to think that the import of ane abe 

made textile products from Manchester was directly 

responsible for the a of textile industries of this 
“ad 


region. Such decline ~ Was, however, visible during 


the phase of the Maratha incursions in this region from 


oer: a Ge 
the’ beginning of the 18th century“, After the 60's of 


industries of this region was due to the heavy demands 
of such products in the European and the Asiatic markets, 
When such artificial demands came'to an end the textile 


industries began to wither away. The decline was also 


due to the growth of commercial agriculture which turned 
the cotton fields into fallow lands or into paddy and jute 
fields in the 30's of the 19th century $, The growth of 
capitalist economy in India in the second half of the 


19th century could not be held responsible for the 


decline of textile Industries. 


But the competition of the British manufacturers 
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might be regarded as one of the causes for the decline 


of the textile industries, 


The decaying viillage-economy, therefore, found 
its expression in the protests of the original producers 
in the agrarian sector against the Super--imposed British 
rule. The rural people, the toiling masses who formed 
the majority of population could not anticipate such 
economic systern NT 

The history of the early British rule in this 
region was, therefore, the history of official greed 
and tyranny in the shape of ‘texploitation', which 
undoubtedly shattered the economic condition of the 


agrarian sector of rural Bengal, The out-break of a 


series peasant-resistance movements in the period under 


review might be regarded as protests against the misrule 
of the Company's Government for the improvement of the 
socio-economic position of the toiling masses which, 


however, did not meet with any spectacular success. 
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CHAPTER - I 


BARLY HISTOR A4 OF BISHNUPUR BEFORE 1751 


TOPOGRAPHY: 


 Bishnupur, estate in the Bankura district 


(Now in West Bengal) was in the centre of the Burdwan 


division in the 19th century’ The district town of 

Bankura is situated between 22° 38" and 23° 38! north 
latitude and its westernmost extremity by 86° 36' east 
Longitude’s The name | of its chief town owes its origin 


to the influence of the aboriginal population of the 


ease and: almost the whole district belonged to the 


estate of the Bishnupur Raj family. 


The modern Bishnupur in the district of 
Bankura is the headquarter of the sub-division of the 
Same name situated in 23° 5! Ne! and 87° 20! Ee a few 
miles south of the Dhalkisor rivers? The early refèrences 


to this land and neighbouring areas may be found in the 


Jaina Acharanga Sutra? (which according to some 


scholars probably dates from the 6th to the 5th century 


Bec)e-. A short insertion on the stone-wall of a cave 
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in the Susunia hill? about 19 K.M<i north west of 
Bankura which has been ascribed to the 4th century A.D. 
also referred to the existence of a populous principa- 
lity within the jurisdiction of modern Bishupur.! In 
the Muslim accounts also the nana of Bishnupur finds 
mention - Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari mentioned the’ 
volume of revenue paid by its Rajeh and the existence 
of a number of forts, In English official gogenas the 
district of modern paika was known as "Bishenpore" and 
as late as 1834 a joint magistrate and deputy Collector 
was placed nee of "Bi shenpore" with headquarters , 
at "Bancoorah"'s! Between, 1834 and 185§ AD the name of 


the district changed fron Bishenpore to Bankura.” 


Bishnupurts name was however, omitted 
when the new district styled as "Jungle Mahals" was 


created in 1805.’ In 1809 by an order of the Board of 


"Revenue, an Assistant Collector was posted at Bankura 


for the collection of revenue of this tract.’ In 1833 


the district of "Jungle Mahals" was broken up and the 


former Bissenpore territories came under the jurisdiction ` 


of the Magistrd - Collector of Burdwan, but a joint 


í ms I 
magistrate and Deputy Collector was stationed at Bankura 


JAT OE 
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to look after the affairs of the Bissenpore territories,’ 
In 1837 Bissenpore territory was finally truncated from 
the Burdwan district and formed a separate district with 


its headquarters at Bankuras® 


EARLY HISTORY: 


The Nanda, the Maurya and the Gupta rules 
were short-lived in the south-west Bengal in which | 
Bishnupur forms a parts’ ` Their rules might have had an 
effect. on the existing Governments in the small, self- 
governed productive units’ å Midnapur copper plake 
grant prove that in the 7th: eentury this region was a 
province within the Kingdom of Sasanka -Since the 8th 
century ADe there were “the rise of the local dynasties 
of the Bhanjas of the Bhd jabhum ~ ‘the Dattas of the 
south-west Midnapore, the Malla Rajas of Bishnupur and 
the Manas in the territories lying in the north-east of 
Orissa 
This period Fron the 8th to the llth 
centuries also marked the rise of the eastern Gangas and 
of the Bhauma-Karas in Orissa, -who later on came to make 
themselves felt in the political arena of the South-vest 


Bengal. The rise of the imperial Gangas and later on of 


ay 
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‘the Gajapatis might have had produced a tendency of 


transmigration of population from Orissa in search of 
cultivable lands towards the Bhum-ending tracts of the 
"Jungle Mahals" inhabited by the. aboriginal elements 

of the populatiori.© This conclusion may be drawn from 
the traditions attached. to the rise of the local 


dynasties in the Jungle Mahals with Bhum-suffixi - 


The period between the 5th and the 11th 
centuries ADe’ also markedan epoch in the history of 
Bengal when the process: of feudalisation of the land- 
tenure was complete.’ This may be partly due to absence 
of any powerful imperial authority stretching for a 
period of seven centuries which could hold together. the 
disintegrating forces at work in the small monarchical 


states: The period also marked the decay in the oceanic 


trade passing through the coastal ports of Orissa, 


Tamralipta and the Ganges, This might have brought 


„economic decline in the intrepreneurial classes in the 


countrysideř The phenomenon was associated with the 


. paucity of precious metals and currency which may be 


guessed from the literature and from the wide circulation 
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dynasties of the Bhum-Ra jase! 
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of cowrige currency and this might have brought change in 


the distribution of the manpower due to influx of popu- 
lation from the western prises as well as from the country 
side to the urban areashi The epigraphic evidences testify 
to the fact that the period heralded the emergence of 

‘the intermediary interests in the Land-tenure,-in the 
administrative hierarchy’ as well as in the commercial 
sectors! Consequently, qualitative changes in the i 
village-level socio-economic units „occurred; marked by 
the. assertion of the mente and privileges of the village- 
level administrative unit's which found expression in the 
rural revolts and the establishment. of the numerous local 
ae 


Sometimes the revolts took place under the- 


leadership of the traditional armed-retainers of the 


village chiefs against the financial extortion of the 


military-revemie officers of the Orissan rulers. In 
this eritical moment of political anarchy the people of 


Bhum-ending tracts succeeded in having their own rulers 


being backed by the traditional religious leaders consisting 


of neo-brahmins and worshippers of the mys tic popular 
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culto? = That the Bouth-west Bengal developed political 
and. &hnic homogeneity with the adjoining forest tracts 
was attested by the extistonoe of numerous petty princi- 
palities with Bhum= suffixsi 9 The emergence and grow th 
of Bhum-tracts from the stray literary evidences is an 
important subject of studies; The epigraphic evidences 
regarding the origin of some of the tracts with Bhum 


suffix goes back to a much earlier period than the 15th 
BR Lo daw omw AS Aw ina ve eee 


century.’ > 3 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ] HISTORY OF BISHWUPUR RAJ UPTO O ATS 33 


- l Historically, Bishunupur (popularly -known 


as Mallabhum) is the central place in the.district of 


l Bankura as it was the capital of the Rajas of Bishnupur, 


wao even as late as the period of Muslim rule, though 


nominally tributory to the Nawabs of Murshidabad, 
frequently exercised dnisvendent authority. the origin 
of the Rajas of Bishmupur may be traced as far back as 
the 8th century: ASD. The stories relating to their early 
history are mainly based on 1 traditions. and literary 
evidences. Like many other Bhum countries of eastern 


India Mallabhum by the 16th century AD? comprised 
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suffered to advance far into his a then opening 


substantial part of the n district of Bankuras' Hover 
narrates the following detoun about the lands of the Rajas 


of Bishnupur : l ! 


"To the west of Burdwan, sometime northerly, 
lie the lands belonging to; the family of Rajah Gopaul. 


Sing, of the Razpoot.Bramin tribe. They possess an extent 


of sixteen days travel; _this district produces an annual 
revenue esen 30 and 40 lacy but from the happiness 

of their situation, he is ‘perhaps the most independent 

Rajah of. Indostan; having it always in his power to overflow 
his, country, and drown any ‘enemy that comes against him: 

as happened at the beginning of Soujah Khan's government ; 


who sent a strong: body of ‘horse to reduce hims these he 


the dams of the rivers he’ corey thenfe mane’ This 
action discouraged any subsequent attempts to reduce him 
but if the frontiers of. the district were to invest, as 
to prevent the exit of the merchandise of his country, 


might easily be done; he would be presently brought to 


l obedience; and would be glad to compound for a tribute 


of 20 lac per Annum. As : it is, he can hardly be said to 


‘acknowledge any allegiance to the Mogul or Soubha, some _ 
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years deigning tond, to him acknowledgement, by way of 
Salaamy (or present) of 15,000 rupees; sometimes 20,000 ; 
and some years not anything at all; as he happens to be 


disposed 


i . 


He also’ gives a description of the happy 


people of the area and said "In this district, are the. 


only vestiges of the beauty, purity, piety, regularity, 


equity and strictness of the ancient Indostan Government's 


Here the property as well as liberty of the people are 
inviolates Here, no robberies are heard of, either 
private or public: In Bishnupur there were 360 pagodas — 
or places of public worship; and the worship of cow was 
carried to a great extremes The produce of the country 
consisted of shall timbers (a wood equal in quality to 
the best of Oak) dammer laccas, inferior sortment of 
raw silk, caposs and grainessee. It is from this © 
district that the East India Companies are supplied with 
the articles of shall Lava . 
mie traditional history of the Rajas of 
Gishnupur prepared by the then Collector on the basis 


.of the papers in the possession of the Raj family has. 
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been reproduced an ae District Gazetter of Bankura 


by L.S.Ss0 Malley! 


‘In the Bengali year 102 (in 695 A.D) a 
prince of one of the Royal houses of Northern India made 
a EATE with his wife to the shrine of Jagannath 
in Puri,’ On his way in the midst of a great forest at 
Laugram, a village 6 miles from Kotalpur his wife was 
about to give birth to a ‘child in the house of a 
Brahman named Panchanan: Bhagirath Guha, a Kayastha by 
caste was appointed to Look sree the child, The . 
prince then left the place and proceeded on his way to 
Puri leaving her wife there’! The child gradully received 


the education of a warrior, and when he became 15 years 


old, he had no equal in wrestling in-all the country, 


ronndë His skill in this manly art endeared him to. 


an aboriginal ruler called the Raja of Panchamgarn, and 


earned for him the sobriquet of 'Adi-Malla', the original 


or unique wrestler. 


The founder of @ishnupur Raj family was 


| Raghunath Singh(Adi Malla)si The Royal title 'Malla! 


cae 


which means 'wrestler' testifies to the martial spirit 
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of the founder-ruler,’ The Malla Rajas built a vast 
kingdom, . The district which was then inhabited by 
aboriginal races, came under the authority of Adi-Malla, 


the founder king who. probably belonged to Mal or Bagdi 


caste. But according to R,'C,Dutt the ancient Rajas of 


Bishnupur trace back their history to a time when the | 
Hindus were still reigning: in Delhi, and the name of 
the muslims was unknown to India.) At a later period 
of muslim rule, when the Mughal power extended and 


consolidated itself on all sides, a mughal army sometimes 


_made its appearance near Bishnupur with claims of tribute. 


and tribute was probably sometimes’ paid; The subahdars 


of Murshidabad also had never the firm hold over the 


Rajas of Bishnupur which they had over the Rajas of Burdwan 


and -Birbhum,? As the Burdwan Raj grew in power, he (Maharaj 
Kirtichand) attacked the Bishrupur Raj and added to his 

eState large portion of nis netehbour's territories The 
Marathas completed the ruin of the Bishnupur House, which 


3 
in course of time turned into an impoverished zamindaris” 


The §ishmupur Rajas tried to connect ` 
themselves with the Kshattriyas of Northern Indians WW. 


Hunter ismhis Phew Annals to Rural~Bengal! disala that , 
A 


4 
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#Raghunath Singh, the founder of the dynasty of Bishnupur, 
derives his origin from the kings of Jajnagar near 


Bindaban. 


Thevshory relebing eer eee ee 
See ee amily described by Hunter~reised-some 


controversies, RxCcDubt rightly points.out that, if-one 


SriKasmetla-Bagdi found 2e-Lost~chdid in-~the~ferest,—how 


étd~he~kriow-that—it-—was~the~chid-of-the_queen-of~Jajnagar s 


and~not~of-some-unftorunate-wonan-of-the-ne ighbourheod_who 
mi-eht_have~bett er-reasons_fon_ab andoning her—chisd, 
Second ly,—lithe Kix g~of Yajnagar found—it_imp rossiple 
to~earry-the —new=b orn -ehild-—-with him-coul.d—he_nat_have 
Left—some—part—of_hi-s—e. s: tabli shme nb_—with pe ovision—t.o 
take—care—ofthe“que en~and-t he-make—c: hild-unt ey at. urned ` 
from-Pirushottam o—Lhirdly-s-h schere-any—evi dene & beyond 
the~signs-whiech-the—learned—Brahnan~observe d-~on-the—boy-ts 
foreheadand~the~conduct~of~the~inspined-elep hani gto 
prove—that—tite—boy wa: ‘s—a~Kshat Striva~—boy-;~and-not—a—Bag gad 
boy 7?-—hastly;~is~there~anything—totin-the-date—or_the 


authe Se ee ee l 
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westenn Bengal and—~had~assumed-Hindu~eividisation,—and 


were namous, therefore, to~make~out_-a_respectabbe royal 
descent—for—themséives,. The-stonsy is-wetl-known_in_akl 


parts-of. India-and-it ts-a—tendeney of-the-semi-aboriginel 


‘tribes-te eonnect“themselves with -the-ary.an-~aneestors s 


é 


Suchhistoréeat-~oritiersn~is~absolutely 
necessary-te-bestity~to-the-veracity of -such-Legendis'Quk 
According to Re CeDutt The Rajas of Bishnupur called 


_ themselves Malls (an aboriginal title) for many centuries 


before they assumed the Kshattriya title of Singh.) Down: 
to the present day. they are popularly known as Bagdi 
Rajas all over Bengal.’ The local facts and circmustances, 
however, tended to prove thet the Rajas of Bishnupur z 
o, ond They 
‘are Kshattriyas, because of their long independence, past 


history and not by descent which is a Legendary | oneei 


The’ ‘Kshattriyas of Bishnupur can show the same letters 


patent for ‘their’ Kshattriyahood as the Rajputs of Northern 
India or the Original Kshattriyas of India could show, 
viz; military professions and the exercise of royal 
powers for centuries,’ | | | 

WéB.Oldham who ‘also upholds the same theory 


observed that, The name’*'Malla'. is title of the Rajas 


ae 


= . enews 
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'ı of Bishnupur, the acknowledged Kings of the Bagis and of 


the Mals There is an intimate connection between these 
two tribegs viz, the Mals and Bagdis. To this day they 
ja partake of the same hookah" and admit a somo orien 

and in the case of Bishurmpur a common sovereign.’ The 
Bagdis are, therefore, a Section:of the Mals who have 

. accepted civilization and life in the cultivated country 
.as serfs and eooveitieienists of the Aryans.' The Mals of 
Bengal delta who are quite different from the Mals of the. 
hills are either the descendants of isolated and conserva- 

tive fragments of race; or of those members of it who | 

tried to follow the eames of the Bagdis, after the 
latter had become constituted as a recognised and exclusive 


caste, and therefore failed 


l "The contentions of Duttg and Oldham find 
further corroboration from the equally concocted legendary 
history of the MallevHouse based on genealogical papers 
preserved by the Ķishnupur Raj family and mentioned by 
O'Malley in his old Bankura District Gazetteers It is 
‘Significant that this sory varies materially from the- 
Pundit 's chronicle given in the Statistical. iccont of 


Burdwan and the Annals of Rural Bengal- by WeW.Hunter 1 
which has already been discusseds' 
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Rashimmeh Sine better known as Adi 
Malla became the chieftain with the favour of the Raja 
of Padampur (a place near, the modern village and police 
outpost of Joypur, 8 miles from Laugram).' The Raja 
made him a grant of Laugr att and some villages in its 


vicinity. Adi-Malla is said to have reigned in Laugram 


for nearly 33 years, He was succeeded by his son Jay Mallas 


Jay Malla captured Padampur aand by extending his dominions 


on all sides removed the capital to @ishnupure 


According to traditionf Adi-Malla is — 
Supposed to have founded an em called 'Mallabda' or the 


Malla era, the first year of which is 101 of the Bengali 


` years; Mm.HP.Sastri while commenting on Goyichandra's 


commentary of 'Jumaranandin's work’ showed that the 1709 th 
year of the Saka era was the 1093 rd of the Malla era, ise, 
the initial year of the Malla era is therefore 1709-1093 = 


616 Saka, ives, 616 + 78 AD = 694 ADs S.K.De Y 


while 
discussing about the commentary composed by Sarvananda 

Naga on the "Sicaca-vade-Kavya of Nitivarman, also said 
that Saka 1642 and Mallabda 1026 was the date of writing 


of the above mentioned manuscript. To him, The initial 


year of the Malla era would be 1642-1026 = 616 A.D.’ 
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The introduction of Mallabda, therefore, 


-testified to their sense,of chronology and splendour’: 


Following the foot-steps, of the great rulers of Ancient 


India, the Malla kings wanted to make some lasting 


impression on the history of Bengal’ by introducing an 
era which has been dedicated to their Royal title, 


The fourth of the line Kalu Malla, 
defeated the neighbouring chief of Indas and annexed 
his territories.’ The sixth Mau Malla conquered the 
king of Kakatia; the seventh Jhau Malla, overcame other 


neighbouring princes; and the eighth, Sur Malla subdued 


the Raja of Bogri (Now a pargana in the north of Midnapur). 


LeS.Se0¢ Malley, in his Bengal District Gazetteer. of 


Bankura, mentions the achievements of these powerful 


-kings of Mallabhum. "'A long list of 40 kings then 


follows, but their reigns are barren in interest." 
Chronicles merely recorded the names of the chieftains. 
The 49th raja of this dynasty was Dhar 


Hambir'! According to U,S,Ss0'Malley Dhar Hambir 


W i A-d. 
flourished in the year '993 BsS. or 1586 mm. corresponding 
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- of ReL07% 5000 recognising the eueehet DEY of the muslim 


leaving the river Damodar as the barrier between them 


was, however, partly successful in subdueing Qutlu 


ens 


to the 31st year of the ‘reign of Akbar, the great 7° 


For the first time this Raja paid an annual tribute 


Viceroys of eae 


HE BARLY ACCOUNTS OF THE MALLA RULERS: 


The tussle between the Mughals and the 
Malla rajas of Gishnupur, whieh was a constant factor 
became prevelant during the reign of Dhar Hambir! The 
Raja became involved in, the struggle between the Mughals 
and the Afghans, The Afghans commanded/Kutlu Khan, 


extended their dominion. over Midnapore and Bishnupur , 


and the Mughals(1582);i ' The Mughal General Khan Azam . 


Khan Lohani( the Afghan ruler of north Orissa). In 
1590, when Mansingh, the Mughal. Governor of Bihar, 
invaded See o Khan sent a large army to the 


fort of Raipur? ? (situated some 50 niles west of 


Jahanabad which was probabiy the same as Raipur in the 


l modern district of Bankura). He himself then started 


to meet the Mughual army. Man Singh's son Jagat Singh 


_ this event Qutlu Khan died, The Afghans for the time 


line was Bir Hambir(According to the Pandit's chronicle 
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was placed in charge of, the advance guard of the Mughal 
forces. During ‘the armed conflict, the Afghans made a 
night attack on the Mughal campe Jagat Singh was- wounded 
but was saved from capture by the Malla king Dhar Hambir, 


who gave him asylum in the Bishnupur fort. Shortly after 


being came to terms with the Mughals, Raja Dhar Hambir 


remained loyal to the Mughals.”° 


The next king of the 
48th king and 50th king, according to the family chronicle) 


In 1608: QP. Islam Khan, Jehangir's 


Subahdar of Bengal sent a force under Sheikh Kamal to 


- conquer Birbhum, Pachet, Hijli and to reduce Bir Hambirs 


Bir Hambir recognised the suzerainty of the Mughal Emperor 
without a fight and helped the Mughal army in its march 
against the Zamindar of Birbhum, Shams Khan and against 


the then incumbent to Hi jli ts Masnad-i-Ala Salim Khans” t 


paharistan | gives the names of three Kingdoms and three 


'Zamindars! but explicitly associates. only Salim Khan 


with Hijli ‘0. and leaves the association of other' two! 


H 
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‘Zamindars' with two other 'Kingdoms' entirely to | | 
the imagination of the readers But Bir Hambir, so far 
aS can be ascertained, was the king of Gishnupur, which 
place, fails to find any mention in Mirza Nathan's 
account, making it nore ena Sir Jadunath 


Sarkar” ‘associates Bir Hambir with the Zamindary of 


Birbhum - an association, however, not. supported by any 


historical record. 


Moreover, Birbhum until the arrival of | 
the British, was ruled by an Afghan House! There is , 
however, reason to believe that-Bir Hambir was the 
ruler of Panchet at thee time ka Sheikh Kamal's 
_ expedition, while Bir Hambir ' s territories probably 


included eee or Shikarbhum( Always referred to 


by the maim chroniclers and. even by the early British 
‘administrators as Panchet , in Purulia District in West 
Bengal). A vivid. description of the fort of Panchakot 
has been given by HeCoupland. The reasons for its, 
abandonment is not known Some documents of later ages, 
belonging p the Malla; family, pEceenye’ in the record 
room of the Bangiya Sahit tya Parishad, Vishnupur ued 


į 
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testify to the fact that, the territories of the Malla 


Kings extended from the Selayee or the Silabati in the 


south to the border of Birbhum in the north, minus ‘the 
territories belonging to the Burdwan Raj and from the ` 
borders of Mandaran in the east to Panchakot in the 
vestie. This might be highly exaggerated, but we cannot 
deny the fact that from the reign of Dhar Hambir, the 
expansion of Malla Kingdom began distinctly; and during 
the reign of Bir Singh II territorial expansion of their 


kingdom reached its zenith, 


Tradition says that, Bir Hambir before 
‘his conversion to Vaishnavissm, was a crùel ruler,. Two 
significant Vaishnava works , the Premavilasa of Nityananda 
Das (alioas Balaram Das) and the Bhaktiratnakara of 
Narahari Chakravarti described that Srinivasa and other 
devotees left Brindaban: for Gauda with a number of valuable 
Vaishnava manuscript se On the way two cart-loads of 
these rare manuscripts were plundered by Bir Hambir. 
So, the Vaishhava writer Nerahari Chakravarti depicts 


Bir Hambir as "the most; wicked king in India" and laments 


i TS ‘ se oO 
- the fact that "there is, none to punish this sinner", 


cones == > 
5 \ 


i 
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ae 

The news of the lating wae a death blow to the old and 
infirm Krishnadas Kaviraj, author of the "Chaitanya- 
Charitamrita", who being unable to bear the shock 
breathed his last,' It was Shrinivas Acharya who ET 
fully converted the "wicked king" Bir Hambir to 

' Vaishnavism.: The personal influence of Shrinivasa and 
the reading of the: Bhagabata’ by him, so moved the king, 
that he not only embraced Vaishnavism.but also gave his 
preceptor or Guru rich endowment s of Land and moneys 
After embracing new ‘faith, Bir. Hambir became a changed 
‘man and used to spend the major portion of his time in 


performing Vaishnava rites in the temple of Shri 
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Radharaman on the bank of the Kalindi Tank.’ He introduced - 
the worship of Madan Mohan and Kalachand in his capital. 
city and erected a grant Ras-Mancha, where all the deities 


j 
Mw 
of Bishnupur used to be exhibited during the annual 


‘Ras T All ieee legendary records and traditions, 
epouel exaggerated to some extent, make -it clear that 
Bir Hambir embraced the. new faita viz, Vaishnavism, 


but it can not be definitely said whether personal 


likings of the king or the influence of. Shrinivasa Acharya“ 


prompted him to accept Vaishnavism. From all these 
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references, it would appear that the reign of Bir Hambir 


fell between 1591 and 1616 Bis 


There isi confusion regarding the succession 


of the Malla prince to the throne after Bir Hambir,! 


Tt had been maintained from the insctiptional, evidences 
„that Bir Hambir was succeeded by Raghunath Singh,! Bir 


Singh I as the eldest son of Bir Hambir probably preceaded 


Raghunath Singh I on the Malla thrones. But some 
scholars named Raghunath Singh I as the successor of 


Bir Hambir who occupied the Malla throne from 1616 to | 


1656 MgB, Raghunath as i the Kshattriya title of 


"Singh" which had acquired an honorific significances 
It is said that, Raghunath's courage and valour pleased 
the Bengal subegar; who remitted. his arrears of Ce Purs 
and conferred on him the title of "Sing". He erected 
beautiful temples and tried his best to make his capital 
city "more beautiful than the House of Indra in Heaven." 


Sanskrit learning which'had been gaining ground since 


‘the days of Bir Hambir received further patronage of 


this enlightened monarchs 
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-He was succeeded by Bir Singh II, who 
built the present fort of Pishnupurs He excavated eight 
big tanks. or lakes, it not only relieved the chronic 
shortage of water in §ishnupur but also formed a part 
of its fortifications. His architectural creations 
included Lalji temple (one of the finest ek-ratna 


laterite temples in Gishnupur which was erected in 1658 - 


`. 4B). a Sikhara temple (At Bikrampur in Onda P.S4i), two 


Chala temples at Tejpal,(a suburb of Gishnupur) and 
Sabrakon (inTal danga PGs!) terpke, These temples were 
built by him in 1659, 1671 and 1676 respectively.’ The 
Madangopal and Muralimohan temples at Bishmpur both 

built in 1665 are attributed, according to the respecti-ve 
inscriptions on them, to the queens of Bir Singh II. . 


named. Shiromani and Chudamani' An able Hdministrator 


-as he Was, Bir Singh 1I pene avad: ‘Moniram Adhurya of 


Maliara, ‘who was oppressing his paoptes Epigraphic 
record makes it clear that the reign of Bir Singh II fell 
approximately between 1656 and 1677. 

The next king of this line was Durjan 
Singhs His reign extended from 1678 to 1694, He built 
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the Madanmohan temple in Jishnupur which is remarkable 


for its terracotta sculptures Dur jan Singh was succeeded 


by Ragnunaeh Singh II, who apparently ruled his kingdom 
from 1694 to 1730; This. raja was a great patron of 
musice Through his encouragement the vismo school 
of Indian classical music’ reached its finest phase of 
deqelouneees His martial spirit was marvellously 


exhibited when he defeated Sova Singh of Chet oabarda, 


' a pargana in the district of Midnapore,’ Traditions 


Say that,from there he procured Lal Bai, a muslim girl, 


with whom he fell in loves If popular legends are to. 


be believed, it may be Said that, his extreme infatuation | 
for this muslim girl led to court conspiracies culminating 


in his eventual downfall, From the time of Raghnunath 


(Singh II,the decline of ‘the Malla power started.' The. 


causes of their gradual | decline are not far to seek, 
Succession of inefficient ralers, internal REES 

took much influence of Vaishnavism, infrequent plunders 

of the Maratha bargirs(marathas) in the Malla POTET vost ey: 


famine of 1770, the rise of the big neighbouring Zamindars 


like the Burdwan Raj were the causes chiefly attributed 


to the decline of this immemorable dynasty.’ 


1720-17456 He was a pious Vaishnava and lacked the 
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. Gopal Singh ruled Mallabhum between 


essential qualities of a'good’ administrator. Three 
temples to the south sest of Lal bandh, known by the 
joint name of Jor-Mandir were constructed by him around 
1726 &%.' It can not be said beyond doubt whether 
Krishna Singh, the son be Gopal. Singh ever occupied 
the Malla throne or nots! | The name of Krishna Singh 


is noticed from two inscriptions, one in his own ‘name 


on the Radha Gobinda temple at Gishmupur(1729 MP.) and 

the other on the Radha Madhab temple at the same place ~ 
puilt in 1737 by his queen.’ It is possible that these 
temples were constructed during the reign of his father 
Gopal Singh when Krishna Singh was the crown-prince.' 

Raja Chaitanya Singh's deoi to the Malla throne is abso 
quite uncertain. On the basis of epigraphic evidences, 

it may be Said that the Radha Shyam temple was built up by 
him in 1758. So from that year at least, he continued 


to be the king of Mallabhum till the Mallabhum estates : 


were publicily auctioned in 1806 for arrears of revenue. , 
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MARATHA INVASIOUS AND EFFECTS OF MARATHA FRONTIER 
INCURSIONS: JE 


eames 


| 7 
Apart from the Mughal invasions, ravages 


in the Bishnapur territory by the Maratha raiders in 
the forty's and fifty's of the 18th century caused a 
break down of administrative system,and a veritable 


‘insolvency enveloped the country in all respects. 


Alivardi became the ruler of Bengal 


s 


in 1740 when Orissa was a part of the Gengal Subahe' 
The Maratha army entered Bengal through Birbhum and 


Wishnupur’s' Their intention was to collect chauth or 
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1/4th of the Imperial revenues which had been assigned 


to them by the Mughal Enperer Akbar.’ In Bengal the 
main fight against the Maraclas took placeg at first » 
in the district of Bur dvane The troops of Nawab 
Alivardi resisted the Marathagled by Bhaskar Pandit’ ' 
Bhaskar fled to Payohee ana his detachments scattered 
in Burdwan, Hugli, Hijli.and other places also took 
to their heels. ! 

The Council in Calcutta, wrote to the 


Court of Directors on the 30th October,1742 K. 


X 
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The Nabob near his capital being. 
joined with the forces Pron Palas and other parts advanced 
to Guttua, the Morattoes, retreating before him when a 
battle ensued, the victory. fell to tne Nabob who drove 
them into the Punchet country but with little or no 
loss on either side. There are since retired to Ramgur, 
the part#y of them at Hughley and Janna have since 


quitted those places" The Marathas took their shelter 


“in the dense Jungles of Panchetp instructed. by Mir Habib, 


Bhaskar Pandit left Panchet, invaded Gishnupur, and 


‘hen advancing by way of Chandrakona reached bhe Midnapore 


district where he encamped at Naraingarh and burnt and 


plundered Radhanagar . and other: towns. 


Stee army also to Orissa 


where Alivardi's deputy governor Shaikh Masum,. tried to 


` oppose it but was defeated and lost his life at Jaypur. 


On hearing the tragic news , Mlivardi left Panchet and 


‘advanced through Burdwan to Midnaporee' “A pitches battle 


- between the nawab and the Marathas Led by Bhaskar Pandit 


took place near Midnapore. The Marathes were defeated. 


They were hotly pursued and driven beyond the 'Chilka 


by the nawab's army in.1742,°4 
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The battle with the Maratha raiders 


continued for nine long years, centering round the 


The Bargirs ravaged mostly the less 


protected parts of the country.’ Riyaz-us-Salatin 


mentions that, tacking the villages and towns of the 
surrounding tracts and engaging if slaughter and 
captures, they act fire to sranaries and speared no 
vestige of fertility. And when the stores and granaries 
of Burdwanwre exhausted and the supply & imported 


grains were also completely cut offs to avert death 


‘by Starvation, human beings ate plantain roots,whilst 


animals were fed on the. leaves of trees, Even these: 


gradually ceased to be available. For breakfast and 


districts of Bankura, Burdwan and Midnapores _ . 
supper, nothing except the disc of the Sun and the moon 


feasted their eyes. The whole tract from Akbarnagar 


(Rajmahal) to Midnapore. and Jaleswar came into the 


possession of the Marathas.' Those murderous free- 


pooters drowned in the rivers a large number of the 


people after cutting off their ears, noses and hands. — 


Tying sacks of dirts to the mouth of others, they ,, 


manglad and burnt them with indescribable torturese”> 
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‘Such’ inhuma n torture; indiscriminate 


Loot and plunder committed by the Bargirs (Marathas) 


marked a reign of terror, in the minds of the common 


people of villages and towns: in Bengals Apart from the 
loss of life and property the economic ‘disintegration 


of the COUnLE Imes became completes 


l The effect of the Maratha invasions, 

has been described by William Hunter in his "Statistical 
Accounts of Burdwan", “Marathas fell with the heaviest | 
weight upon the border principalities of Birbhum and 


Bishnupure Such raids reduced the once powerful frontier 


houses to poverty | and their tenantry fled froma , 


r 
13 


country in whieh the peasant had become a@ mere. machine . 
for gwing food for the. ‘soldier. The Marathas spent 
their energy in wlumer ine the frontier tracts of 
Birbhum and Bishmupur py means of smelt parties.’ 


The decaying Malla power of iar ba 
suffered much from the invasions of the Maraths, who 
laid waste their countrys: An interesting side-Light 
on the Maratha raid of 1742- under Bhaskar Rao is to be 


found in a recent publications s ‘Malla Raj Gopal Singh ~ 
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(Harinam) every evening at Sunset; this evening prayer 


who- Dene Eat, from 1730 to 1745, was a pious Vaishnava. 
He issued an edict that all the people of Mallabhum 


should count ‘thats beads and repeat the name of God 


is still known as "Gopal Singher begar" During his 
reign in 1742, when the marathas under Bhaskar Ran 
appeared before the southern gate of fishnupur, Gopal 
Singh made good his escape. He took shelter inside vada 
Ene abet" ang osier BE sSRTES RT BRIR BES e 4 
E a moved ‘Madan Mohan, who, aes took charge 
to defend the city.” A Local legened relates that, two 
big San were fired without human assistance by the 
Lord Madan Mohane One of these cannons is still preserved 

` Knmoww 


at §ishhupur and is wowi ‘by the name of "Dalmardan" 


(Slayer of the invading hordes) or, more popularly; 


"Dalmadal",- "The truth probably is that Maratha cavalry 
were unable to pierce. the strong fort ifications and 


retired, (saving Raja's levies to plunder their abandoned 
campi NALI 


In 175 L, Alivardi Khan assigned to the 


Marathas the surplus revenues of Orissa” a and parts of The 


Present Midnapore district and agreed to pay Beil 2 Lakhs 


vv Moka 
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as Chauth to Raghuji Bhonsle on condition that the’ 


gs, all ae, ag EE dwg s 
Marathas would not attack the dominions of Alivadi.”® 


In 1760(hemeh) a large maratha force 
invaded nvauepobe and neighbourhood of Burdwan. -” 
Shew Bhutt, the maratha chief mace himself temporarily 
the master of parts of the district of Midnapore and 


rushed troops to Khirpai ané Bishnupur and Burdwan, 


These manoeuvres caused; considerable alarm at Murshidabad 


and Calcuttas The English, the nawab and the Emperor 
jointly tried to attack:the maratha army. Tor lack of 
co-operation from Mir Jafar the English could not drase 
the Damodar river and engage the Emperor's army who were 
waiting 7 or 8 miles on'ithe other side of the river. 

So, the Emperor withdrew his troops, set fire to his 
camp and retired with his maratha allies to @ishnupur.! 
The Emperor then recmossed the Damodar and retreated 


towards Patna. 


At that time Chaitanya Singh was the 
Raja of Mallabhum. A pious king as he was, he spent 
most of his time. in religious activities. His favourite 


minister Kamal Biswas: tock this advantage and became 
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Whe, Sony: 


the de facto ruler of Waste, Damodar Singh, a cousin 


of the Raja, taking advantage of the situation,tried to 


: overthrow Chaitanya Singh, He went to the Court of 


Murshidabad and succeeded in obtaining a large force 
from Sairaj-ud-daulah. This force was defeated at 
Sanghatgola, north of Yíshnupur e Damodar Singh narrowly 
escaped with his lifer ' Again he tried to get help from 


the new nawab Mir Jafar.’ Mir Jafar helped him with a 


stronger force, ‘This time Damodar Singh became 


victorious and capiubed the fort of Qishnupur.' "Chaitanya 
Singh escaped with the family idol .° Madan Mohan, and 
wandered from place to place till he reached Calcutta, 
where, it is said, _he pawned the idol to Gokul Mitra of 
Baghbazar in order to procure the aid of Diwan Ganga 
Gobinda Singh through whose intercession he was 


reinstated by the pid 


THE NATURE OF REVENUE ADMINISTRATION oF MALLABHUM `. 
BEFORE 1751, 


E A rulers of Bishnupur held 
undisputed sway over their territories till the conquest 
of Bengal by Akbar in 1574-76, Hambir, the 49th king 


of the line, acknowledged the suzerainty of the Emperor 


t 
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of Delhi by paying him, an annual tribute of isel},07,000. 


Apart from this, the position of the. Bishnupur Rajas, 

as hereditary: local chieftains, was not otherwise 
atlukbed - 

the raja of Bishnupur retained his quasi-independent 

Statys but lost the státus of a subordinate chieftain . 

as his lands were settled afresh with him on a 

Zamindari tenure e Instead of paying annual peskash 


the raja of Bishnupur had to pay land revenue like 


in the land under the Bishnupur Raj took place during 


the reign of Gopal Singh (1730-1745 A.D) °+ 


Murshid Quf@li Khan, as the Dewan and 


then the subahdar of Bengal adopted certain measures 


other edates, This change in the nature of the right 


for the improvement of, revenue collection,’ 


According to the Riyaz = us-Salatin, 
the Zemindars of Birbhum and Bishunupur being protected 


by dense forests, mountains and hills did not have to 


appear personally before the Dewan or the subahdar, but 


deputed instead ,their agents to carry on transactions 


on ‘their behalf. and used to pay» through them, the usual, 


tributes and present së 


l 
} 
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The system followed during the. Afghan 
and the Mughal regimes for collection and administration 
of land taxes in Bengal. as also the places occupied in 
that system by the Local chieftains whose territories 
now comprise the modern. district of Bankurg, are 
subjects worthy of a discussion. © But the informationg 
available on these points are neither adequate nor 
satisfactory.’ MA Gait, in the census Report of Bengal 
of 1901 observed that, During Muhammadan rule, the 
authority of the central Government varied with the 
chapacter or the king or the Governor(in Bengal). If 
he was energetic and masterful, the whole province. 
accepted his Rue nOn TET 9: "pat fhe was weak and indolent 

the Local rulers became practically independent. The 
Rajas of Bishnupur in Bankura, or Mallabhum,as it was 
then called. were practically independent so long as they 


paid the.revenue assessed on their estates,” 
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too numerous to mention - The National Magazine, 
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garlands, priests to recite the sacred books, 


songsters to sing hymns and other men and women 
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- CHAPTER -II 


RELATIONS OF THE RAJAS OF BISHNUPUR ~ 
WITH THE EAST INDIA COMPANY (1760-1833) 


In 1751 Alivardi made peace with Raghuji 


Bhonsle, ceded the revenues of Orissa.to the Marathas 


.and agreed to pay the .Chauth of Bengal: 


The year 1757, considered as the year of 


commencement of the British-raj in Bengal, may be ~ 


experiments in Bishnupur.' Inthe formative phase of 
the British administration from 1760 to 1805 experimental 


measures were. undertaken by i the. East India Company in 


the field of caniplatnatan and revenue ex xperiments 


Bishnupur estates 
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‘Finances of Bengal" enclosed a list of the districts 


4 . ) 2 
Vishnupur figures as a district,’ 
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The lands of the Rajas of Bishnupur 
came under the control of the English East India Company 
with the acquisition of Diwani. in 1765. James Grant 


in his "Historical and Comparative Analysis of the 


which formed the Diwani portion of Bengal, in which 


‘According to James Grant Qishnupur and Panchet 
should have come under the control of the Company ir 
1760 when Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong were ceded 
to it, but actually that did not take place on account 


of a fraud allegedly practised on the Companye His 


opinion is probably based on the point that @ishmpur 


and Panchet were within the Chakla of Burdwan at that 


time and should have been transferred to the Company 


when Burdwan was ceded. Grant's conclusion can not be 


accepted, as it is based on incorrect data. According 


to Firminger, the Sanad granted by Mir Qasiti Khan for 


the cation of Burdwan to the Company ran thus in the 
; A _ 


~ 
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official translation: "To the Zamindars, Canoongoes, 


Talookdars, Tenants, Husbandmen, and Chief villagers 

of the Pergunnah of Burdwan etc.: the Zemindaree of 

the Raja Tilluck Chand, in the districts of the Subah 

of Bengal ete," 1 Actually the Zamindari of the Raja 

of Burdwan and not the Chakla of Burdwan was meant to 

be ceded. Qishnupur and Panchet were, therefore, withheld 


from the Company in 17606 


AB Subjugation or semi-independent Chiefs: 


On 30th January ,1767, John Graham, the 


_ Resident at Midnapore, wrote a letter to Ensign John 


vejene bo 


Fergusson in which he sseted the powerful and a very 
large tract of sour tae westward of Midnapores 
With a view to bring these independent Zamindars to 
obedience and to reduce them to a proper subjection to 
the Company's Government on payment of a just revenue y 
John Graham directed Ensign Fergusson to carry arms .. 
against them.” | 

p Ensign Fergusson, accordingly started 
wath a detachment to carry land settlement a reduce 


the dZamindars of those parts to submission.” Fergusson 
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assisted by the landlords of Dharanda and Karnagar 
marched forward with his troops.’ The Zamindar of 
Jhargram(in Midnapore) was first to be defeated by the 
Company's troops. From Jhargram Fergusson proceeded 
to the Police station of Balarampur,' From there he 
communicated with the local Zamindars of Supur and 


Ambikanagar in the modern district of Bankura. 


Ina letter, dated 14th February,1767, | 

Fergusson informed John Graham of the sums for which 

he (Fergusson) had settled the parganas of Ramgarh, 
Jambani, Sankhacoolia, Jatbunia and Jhargram, At this 
fuse dee Sens internal quarrel between Chaitanya Singh 
and Damodar Singh of the Bishnupur Raj family reached 
C. its zenith, Damodar had already taken possession of 
some of the villages near Ambikanhagar e Fergusson sent 
aoe sepoys: to Ambikanagar in search for Damodar Singh. 
But the Zamindar of that pargana fled away and took 
shelter in the neighbouring jungles making it impossible 


- for Fergusson to contact hin,’ 
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The Zamindars of Raipur | and Phulkusma 
whose estates lay within the Burdwan district had 
avoided making their submission and paying an equitable 
rent at Burdwane’ As directed by John Graham, Fergusson 
tried to reduce these Zamindars( the Zamindars of Raipur 


and Phulkusma) and to make an agreement with them for 


the payment of a fixed annuel revenue. These landlords, 
however, successfully proved with the help of document s 
signed by Goodwin, the Companys: official at Burdwan, 
that their territories pelonged to the Subah of Bengal 
and not Orissa.’ They along with the Zamindar of Simlapal 
were thus allowed to pay their revenues at Burdwan through 


+ 


the Zamindar of Bogri Pargana. ~ pay 


“The Chhatna Raj also virtually lost its 


EER status through the same levelling activities 


neneman an aas araa as a a a a a ee a Th 


of the comin 


It would thus appear that even.as late 
as 1767 aces were lands to the west of Midnapore district 
which had been ceded to the Hast India Company in 1760, 
but were not subject to the control of the Reese at 
‘Midnaporey There was also a confusion so far ae the 


respective koreita! jurisdiction of the Residents: at 
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- Midnapore and Murshidabad are concerned, though the 


Resident at Murshidabad was placed in supervisory 


' charge of all the Diwani lands. - Pergusson was able to 


integrate the -Zamindars of Supur, Anbikanagar and Chhatna, 


all within the modern district of Bankura, into the 
Chakla of Midnapur, but the lands of the Raja of @ishnupur 


were apparently not included in this Chakla ut that time. 


BeBishnupur from 1765-1770: 


In 1765 when ghe Gishnupur estates came 
under the control of the Company with its acquisition of 
the Diwani, arrangements were made accordingly for the 
collection of land revenue. So far as Diwani portion was 
concerned, Muhammad Reza Khan was entrusted with the 
power of supervising the revenue collection.” His 
actions were supervised and controlled by the Resident 
at Murshidabad. It is evident from astatement (dated 
10th april,1770), which Was forwarded by Richard Becher, 
-Resident at Murshidabad, that a man Gulam Mustapa by 
“name Was acting as the amil o ector of revenues in 
respect of Bishnupur forthe Bengali year 1176,. correspond- 


ing to the period from the llth april,1769 to the loth - 
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April,i1770. In that year the net revenue payable to 
the Government treasury in respect: of the lands of the 
Raja of Bishnupur amounted to Sicca [s,240,851. From 
11th April,1770 to LOth April,1771 the net revenue was 
enhanced : by Sicca Be 30, 000 making the total net revenue 
to be realised in that year to Sicca hs.280, 501 inspite 


of the devastating effect of the great famine of 1769- 


| The grant of Diwani to the East India 
Company marked a change in the very spirit of administra- 
tion, The existence of Naib Diwan, fully depended on 
his capacity to collect as much as he could. The Indian 
Collector of parents or the @mils became important 
than the Zaminiars. In many of the districts they 
agreed to pay a fixed sum,but the highest bidder -was 
always preferred. .In truth, they became farmers of 
revenuee Throwing aside the future welfare of the 


country, the Company tried its best for the maximisation 


of land revenue. The amils were: entrusted with the power > 


of selecting those who worked under theme They had not 
enjoyed such privileges -in the gays of Murshid Quli 


Khan or ‘his immediate successorSe The Choudhuris were 
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no longer there as subordinate collectors of revenue.” 


Becher, the Resident at the Durbar wrote. 


tothe President and Council :- 


"9n this destructive plan and with a 
continued demand for more revenue have the collections 
been made ever since the English have been in possession 


r 


of the Diwani",® 


ak 
The Resident of the Durbar, however; 


insisted ‘on the Naib piwan’ S sending ‘to all the prinçipal 


districts as subordinate ‘eollectors of revenue such 
persons aS were recommended by him, Instead of being 
Sub-Tarmers under the amils they would serve as checks. 
They would collect copies of all account's and they were 
to correspond with the Resident.” Such arrangement was 
calculated to ensure the collection of as large sums from 
the country as it could yields "ALI concerned were 
interested in gaining credit by an increase of revenue 
during the time of their being in station without suffici- 
ently attending to whet fubure consequences might be 


expected!’ 10. 
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From 1765 to 1772 there was double 
Government , the East India Company being in charge of 
the Diwani, the nominal Nawab assisted by Muhammad. 


Reza Khan, a nominee of the- British as the Naib Nazim, 


being in charge of the Nizamat e The Nawab was deprived 


of the right to maintain an army. He had to pay the 
annual sum of Sicca Rupees 5,36,131 for the support cf 
the Nizamate: Of this sum 1,36,07,277 was. to be alloted 
for the waintenance of troops and this expenditure was 


also controlled by the British, The supervision of the 


administration of criminal justice and Police was placed 


in the hands of Md.Reza Khan, the Naib Nazim, MdeReza 


Khan as Naib Diwan of Bengal was placed under the 


_ supervision of the Resident at the Durbar. There had 


i] 


been Residents at the Durbar before the grant of the 
Diwani. But the post became. 'practically a new one! from 
1765. Francis Sykes, Resident at the Dutbar from 1765- 
1767- superintended the collection and disposal of - 
revenues under the inspection and control of the Select 
‘Committee at Calcutta. He had to forward all corres- 
pondence with the natives to the President and Council. 


at Calcutta to be transmitted to the Court of Directors, 


ob a 5 pe S i =e 
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He had alsofright to inspect the Courts of Justice at 


Mur shidabad.*+ Clive's’ idea of Double Government was 
that the Bast India Company should be the "spring which 
concealed under the shadow of- the Nabap's name secretly 
gives notion to this vast neers of Government without 


offering violence to the original constitution", 1 


Verelst as the successor of Clive appointed 


r 


junior servants of the Company as Supervisors of Revenue 
in 1769 in the principal districts of thé Diwani portion 

of Bengal. Recall of Amils was the next stepe The 
superviors were entrusted with the duties to collect a 
summary history of the districts in charge of themes "Hach 
of them was to make a study of the existing revenue-roll 
and pring his investigation home to the Zamindar. The 


supervisors were to procure a list of the pattahs’? as 


distributed to every ryot and take cognisance of the 
demands made on the ryots. They were to regulate 

‘commerce of the respective districts entrusted to their 
charge and to enforce justice",. They were placed under the 


Resident at the Durbar e 
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"You will be his’ (Ryots) refuge and the 
redeemer of his wrongs" - such instructions of VYerelst 
to the Supervisors, though based on noble ideals, proved 
ridiculous in practices He (Verelst) allowed, them to 
carry on private trade! But they were not conspicuous 
for "integrity, disinterestedness, assiduity and 
watchfulness, qualities which, according to Verelst vere 
very Grmbeaesene in these new administration", “+ The 
supervisors soon nonepelisaed the inland trade of the 
districts. For their own interest, they exploited their 
privileged position in such a manner that the system of 


supérvisorship became completely discredited in 1770 
| British hesitation to assume formal 
sovereignty was perhaps responsible for various 
developments that confused the issue in the seventies 
of the 18th century, The first phase of British 
administration terminating in the great famine of the 
early 70's may thus be regarded as the period of 


expansion and hesitation. f ; 
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CeFamine of 1769-70: 
| | | © The famine of 1770 was an "appalling 
spectre on the threshold of British rule in Bengalis” 
We may compare this'famine in Bengal to the famine of 
1630-31,in Gujarat which had turned that ‘garden of | 
the world''into a wilderness? In the Mid-eighteenth 
century the. net result of the military operations 
l successively by the Nawab's troops, Hargis oraties) 


and the Company's hattalions, accompanied by economic 


drawin and natural calamity, was to make the forest 


and salt tracts, a land of poverty and famine. 


Successive failure of crops from 1768 due to inadequate 
rainfall and gradual rise in the price of crop turned 

_ the situation to the worse,’ According to Md.Reza Khan, 
"Hitherto grain was searce but this year it can not be 
found at all", The Presidert and Council at. Calcutta 
reported that, "There is the greatest possibility that 
this distress will increase and a certainty that it ċan 


not be alleviated for six months to come," nO Early in 


1,769 high prices gave an indication of the approaching 
-famine, "The intensity of such: famines and the loss of 
lives caused by them are largely due to the chronic 


poverty of the people © 
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‘true nature of the ere famine,’ In 1770, Gartier 


' . wrote thet anly one ‘district was sur ffering so severely 


‘to the famine of 1770 used to vary from 5 to 6 annas per 


: of the ‘Resident at the Durbar, "within thirty miles 


- been backward in the payments of revenue. He also. 
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“ On the oath BBSber 1769 verelst Laid » 
down his office and he Was. succeeded by Cartiere Both 


idea 
of them did not gave any aloa to si masters of the 


that some slight remission of the land tax would have to 


be mađe; t” 


The normal price of coarse rice prior 


maund. But in June 1770 the selling price of rice rose 


to 6 to 7 seers per rupees” According to the Report 


round: the city of Mur shidabad rice sold at ad three 


seers per rupee", 19 


In a letter to Richard Becher, Resident 
at the Durbar dated 28™May 1770, charlesë Stuart, 
supervisor of. Birbhum gave a picture of the ‘severity 
of season ana the miserable state of the province. © 


But he stated that the ryots of the province had not 


informed the Resident that, the- collector of Bishnupur g- 


had left the station without carrying with him the money 


t 
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In another letter to Richard Becher 


ih 
‘dated 4, July, Tees Charles Stuart observed that, 
_ with regatl to the province of Bissinpoor in place 


- of any danger of the revenue falling short I have 


acquainted you that it would only to be regulated and 
the collections to be fairly accounted for .to yield 
the company a considerable increase", He also hinted 
at the malpractices generally adopted by the amils and 
particularly pointed out the misconduct of the Amils 


of Bishnupur. Charles Stuart informed the Resident that 


with regard to’ Bishnapur a new settlement might in the 


meantime take: place upon the same terms of last year 


as a result of which the company lost a considerable 


2 
increase of revenues = 


In reply Richard Becher wrote that, 


i gsi 
was to what relates to the H arpoo accounts I shall only 


say that the charges a taken with those 
of obher districts appear to me moderate.and the sum 


collected not more: than, might be expected". ae 


a 
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The severity of the famine of 1770 in 
Bi shnupur resulted in the scarcity of food and RATT 
water alongwith Eceo small-pax and other 
diseases which dẹstroyed thousands of lives and 
impoverished whole E A In certain places the 


living fed on the dead. . 


The native ` superintendent of Bishnupur 


` 
4 


at a later period wrote that "The fields of rice Lanove 


become like fields of dried straw. S 


Effects of the Great Famine:- 


The famine of 1770 had several inportant 


effects. in the socio-economic frame work of Bishnupur. 


Jt resulted in the extinction of 1/3rā of n total 


ort 
population, 24 For two generations at re the Bishnupur 
oo vA 


estates ‘and the other parts of Bengal remained under- 
populated. The depopulation became so evident that the 
Government wrote to the Court of Directors: about the 
number of industrious peasants and manufacturers E 


destroyed by the mine.“ " The people suffered 


intensely.” 
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The ESA measunes were too scanty to 
‘cope with the situations It is not possible to quote 
| exact figure. to show how the famine had affected ` 
different classes of people, but it is certain that 
' the artisan class and the agricultural. community in 
' Bishnupur and neighbouring areas haao greatly | 


impoverished. Many of the old Zamindars(2/3rd of 


old aristocracy according to Hunter) or hereditory 
farmers of revenue were ruined due to their inability 
to, collect regular rent from the inpovertsned Peasantrys 
Large scale extinction of aerie population and 

. skilled workmen caused a steady decline in the 


_ Company's profits. 


3 A letter from the president and 


council to the Court of Directors, dated 12th February 
1771, clearly states that there has been "such aimortality 
and desertion among “he ryots as to deprive the 


(revenue) farmers to the possibility of receiving the 


rents in arrear", In another letter of the same date, 
. 26. 


they spoke of the "great reduction of people". 
Most of the Zamindars were in 1770 not in a position 


to advance takavi loans to the ryots, According to 
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. be blamed,“ _ Such a massacre did not in any way .. 


was maintained by imposing additional burden viz, najai- 


‘cultivators’ to se€l even the requisite seed. The Court 


of Directors apprehending the serious nature of the wide 


Hastings famine was aggravated due to the “want of a 
principle of Goverment, adequate to the substance of 


responsibility and for this the Court of Directors to. 


influence the collection of land revenue. It remained 


more or less statis,’ Such uniform collection of revenue 


cess on the living persons,’ 


In the meantime the Company! S servants 
amassed huge profits by creating new openings for 
themselves, They not only monopolised, the grain in 


order to make high profits, but they compelled, the 


spread havoc caused by the famine asked for full reports “© 


2.9 
and urged to inflict exemplary punishment On those who 


dared to counteract the benevolence of the Company and 


entertain a thought of as by the universal 


30 


distress,’ Richard Becher and Ma. Reza Khan complained 


that a monopoly of rice was being carried on by the 


————_—_~_&{&£_[{[— Exo 
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Gomasthas of Englishmen, But the complaint was never 


properly investigated. 


E Apart from the growing sense of 
immorality among the Company's servants, the famine of 
1770 gave rise to a condition of anarchy in the 


countryside. The depredations of the docoits increased 


‘steadily. The local police’ system in many cases, 


peeve . - os 
failed to tekbe the situation. The landless class 
began to plunder the newly assessed ryots occupying 


lands at‘a cheap rate. 
"The famine thus effected the system 


of land tenure and led to’ the consequent emeBgence 


of a sense of insecurity in a changing economy" l 


Such condition of anarchy became wide-spread because 


‘of another reason viz, “cruel severity" followed in 


the matter of revente collection... The supervimrs and 


-amils competed with each other to ensure its collection. | 


The wide-spread famine of 1770 resulted in an urgent 
gearing up of the administration. The amils were 
withdrawn towards the end of 1770 and a supervisor was. 


placed in charge of the three districts of Birbhun, 


- Bishnupur. and Panchet The Resident at the Durbar 


~ 


wrote to one of the superviors "Is is possible Sir, 
you should be so infatuated as to believe the present 
misery and distress of the country arises solely or in 
the greatest measure from the oppression of the amils. 
That they had done mischief I do not deny but the . 


greatest cause of the decline of the country has proceeded | 


percent of the land reveme was only remitted in 1770 
and 10 percent added in the year following.” Another 
effect of the famine was that the old habitual 


‘dependence on qanungo records disappeared almost 
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completely. ‘The devastation and depopulat ion consed 
by the famine made old papers much less valuable.’ 


This added to the dittioulty of revenue assessment, ant 
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from such large sums being peered from the districts", 32 


In such an alarming’ situation five 


hastened the decision on the part of- the ‘Company to 


"stand forth as Diwan" and to introduce the five 


years farming system on an expérimental basis. 
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De The New Farming system (1772-1777) 
and Administrative chances introduced 
up coclys0ee a E 


The famine of 1770 resulted in the 


extinction of one-third of the total population. One 


third of the land turned into jungles. Comptrolling 
Councils of Revenue were formed at Murshidabad and 

Patna in July 1770, the Resident to the Durbar becoming, 
the President of the Comtrolling Councils of Revenue | 

of Murshidabad. Besides Resident there were three 

other members. Comptrolling Council of Revenue was 

also formed at Calcutta in 1771 replacing the Select 
Committees there, .This new body served to control revenue 
matters only. By the instruction of the Court of Directors 
(which was received in Calcutta on 14th April,1772) the 
Company's servants were asked to take upon themselves _ 
“the entire care and management of the’ revenues", AS 


instructed by the Court of Directors. Warren Hastings 


‘removed Naib Diwan Hd.Reza Khan from Murshidabad and 


Shitab Roy from Patra. The Comptrolling Council of 
Revenue at Murshidabad came to an ende. The supervisors 
became known as Collectors, The Khalsa was' removed to 


Calcuttas A new Revenue Board was established at 
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Calcutta consisting of the. whole Council in October 
17726 | a 

In 1773, the Collectors were removed 
and five provincial souncils were set up in Bengal-at 
Calcutta, Murshidabad, Burdwan, Dinajpur and Dacca.’ 
Thése Councils were composed of five members each, a 
chief and four senior servants of the Company with a’ 
native Dewan to help the council. ‘Native amils in 
the Districts, hovevey, reappreared for a few years but 
they were placed. under the provincial councils merely 


as. gomasttehs or agents. - 


. . MMe 
On May Lith, 1772, the Company stood 


forth as the Diwan.’ The period of hesitation in the 


land revenue system gave way to a period of centralisa- 
tion in 1772. Warren Hastings embarked on Five-year 
farming on the basis of accumulating inerease¢russad)s' 
The Company decided to let out the lands to revenue 


farmers’ for a period of five years. English collectors 


were appointed for each district to.be supervised by 


the Board of Revenue in Calcutta; The districts of 


@ishnupur, Panchet and Birbhum were included within the 


ce Ak ar eee ee m . 34 
jurisdiction of the provincial Council at Burdwan. 
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The Zamindari system now gave place to this new farming 


System. This system gave rise to a new class of 
izaradars or farmers bidding higher than the zamindars.e 
They were chiefly composed of Calcutta banians who were 
eager to invest money E E By ` 
igenoanelne such system the Company wanted to determine 
the exact owner of the soidl and to establish direct 
relation with the original producers by eliminating 
intermediaries, The problems, hovever, remained 
unsolved and the old decaying system could ‘not be- 
replaced by new arrangements on a Sound basis. The year 
from 1772-77, resulting in the emergence of new farming 
system may be regarded as. the erica of experiments in 
the field: of revenue administrations The farming 
system was nothing but a stop-gap arrangement to 

reach a solution of the problems still unsolved, The 


farmers were not recognised as the owners of. the soil, 


' they were reg aed as mere tax-collectors? New 


adventurers inorder to gain a temporary profit, made 
high offers in the public auction, subjected the 


cultivators to every kind of exaction, but defaulted 


ST promised revenues Land thus became a 


agame 
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-4commodity to be marketed and mortgaged! 


Bot 


135 Gver assessment 
was the most noticeable feature of the Five-year settlement 
and at the end of five years,remissios and balances 

6 š 


- 2 3 
amounted: to two crores and twenty lakhs.” There was 


agitation all around for. a new settlement which would not 
press upon the farmers. The settlements of Bishwsupur , 
Birbhum, Panchet, Jessore and Mahmudshahi were made upon 
an increasing Jumma. AS the Bishnupur settlement was 
overrated the ‘farmers expressed their indignation. A new 
settlement was therefore made. A similar rearrangement 


37 


was also made in Panchet. In the changed circmustances 


sometimes, security became the farmer and the Zamindar 


‘became the under=farmer (Kutkinadar) of their own 


hereditary property. In many of theeareas of Jungle Mahals 
the Zamindars themselves were turned into farmers. The 
farmers were given amitnamas or commissions in the name 
of she @ompany's Government which gave them power to 
annul Zamindari pattas and to issue new pattas to the 
ryots. | 

| The clash of interests between the farmers 
and under-farmers.to shift the burden of msponsibility 


to one another continued, giving rise to endless complica- 
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tions. In some cases the Zamindars were granted 


‘became farmers. 


For: drought and inundation sometimes remissions were 


made. But the process was@plong drawn one. Even 


a8gh 
3 Toa ; aK 
Mushoira or maintenance allowance when they temselvyes 
` i a . i A 


With the negation of hereditary rights. 
of the Zamindars over the soil, the problem of repairing 
and maintaining embankments came to the forefront and 


it was found that the Govermient before the 90's .of 


the century was slow to take over the responsibilities.°° 


Zamindars were thrown into prison for non-payment of 


farmed revenue withein the: stipulated period.?” 


It appears from the hustabood account 


for the Bengali year 1183(1776-77 A.D) that the total 
jumma of Bishnupur for the Begali year 1178(1771-1772)-d.) | 


| eB} amounted to Sicca I.4,79,666-15 annas-16 gandas./: 


‘This was increased by Sicca B. 43,150-3 annas- 4 gandas 
‘in the Bengali. year 1183 on account of the rise which 


had taken place in the mufassil revenues during. the 


intervening five years. “Tne jumma of the. Bengali year 
1178 with the increase of the subsequent five years thus 


came to Sicca fse5,22,871-38 annag and the hustabood jumma 
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for the Bengali year 1183 aggregated Sicca 
is5,18,731-13 annas-15 gandas, 0 


The suspicion that the Zamindars had 
-secret sources of income. provoked agitation among 
the Zamindars,“+ There could not be any register of’ 
-pattas in these circumstances and n@w abuses crept 


into the system of collection oftent’, 


> 


The general condition of the Zamindars 
became miserables They ‘became -overwhelmed with debts. 
The ryots used to adopt fraudlent means to extend the 
limit of their farms and to lessen the amount of rente 
The real aim of the farmirig system was the maximisation 
of rent, It made the postition of the ryots in-secue. 
The Zemindars ‘were also denied-of their customary 
rights of. levying exsra+imposts. There. was no 
spectacular improvement in the system of tax-collections i 
The introduction of this confused system gave birth 


to an endless class of intermediaries like the farmers, 


. securities, Kutkinadars, agents etc. in the production 


sector, each claiming his shares of surplus value of 


_ the produce. The proceedings of the Governor Géneral 
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in Council make us to believe that €yranny, Sver associen 
and concealment became rampart. It also gave a ives 
hand to the gomasthas, and the’ Patwaris as well as the 
naib-Diwan and his associates. The Zamindar's officials 
could easily defraud the ryots by refusing proper pattas 
to their disadvaiteses Very often the.farmers failed 
to realise money from the. original producers which was 
eaten up by the intermediaries and thenefore they were 


: ` A BAN t ; . E ' 
often in arrears. In 1776 however, the Amini Commission 


was instituted to make an elaborate enquiry into value 


of the lands, farmer's: accounts and to give special 

attention to the problem of security-of original producers. 
But the Amins very often committed extortion over the 
Zamindars. Sometimes Zamindars were even flogged and ` 
imprisoned.“ The Five years settlement practically 


resulted in increased lawikessness in the estates of 


Bishnupur and other Jungle Mahals. Local responsibility 


for luw and order could not be enforced in the changed 
circumstances. The small faujdari establishment of Warren 
Hastings could not maintain peace even'in the settled 
areas as the refractory Zamindars, dispossessed Pykes 


and discontented Sardar-tahasildars became restless day 


by dare’ 


_ Regulating Act of 1773 reorganised the Judiciary of the 


‘to protect the newly Saai landed nap enpst The 


during the years from 1772-76 did not meet with success,’ 


Ee The period after 17773- 
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Apart from the new farming system the 


countrys ‘The Supreme Court was established with the’ aim, 


of administering justice to the Company 's servants and 


utmost severity in collecting land revenue from Bengal 


i 


The actual reċeipts hersis anounted to one half of the 


demand. > l : l | 


Thé period from 1773 to 1781 the Goverment 
had followed the policy of centralisation by the creation 
of a Controlling Committee of Revenue. at Calcutta with - 


six provincial councils. Collectors were abolished and 


-a body of native amils weaeappointed to collect revemues. 


In 1781 land revenue was’ increased by twenty-six lakhs, 


Zamindari system was again restored in 1777.) Annual 
settlements were made from 1777-1789.' It was decided 


that. "revenue falling in balance tie is to cause an 


adequate portion of his Lands to be sold and the produces 
thereof to be paid to Governments. sses - In the case of 


a farmer’s"revenue falling in balance he is to make good 
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the same by selling the substance and household effects 


together with those of his children and those of his 


relations who compose with him ahundivided family',** 


‘The revenue of every district was to be settled with 


t 


the Zamindars and they were given preference even if 


other persons were prepared to pay more. The medium 


-of the net revenues received into the treasury in three 


preceding years became the standard for the jumma of 
most of the Zamindars of Bengal. The tendency towards 
the maximisation of revenue. beginning with the introduction 


of the Five year farming system thus continued. The 


Tand revenue demand was beyond the capacity of the soils 


Impoverishment of the Zamindars reached so acute- a 


stage that difficulty was also experienced in the 


absence of securities to discharge their jumma punctually, | 


The Zamindars were compelled to grant leases to the 
pentians who lent them money. The inefficiency of this 
system had been described by John Shore in his minute 
of 1782. 

The provisional councils of Revenue 
“were, however, abolished in 1781 and the collectors 


returned to the districts. A Committee of Revenue was 


established in Calcutta. It consisted of five 
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experienced servants of the Company under the supervision, 
of the Governor-General-in-Council. The principles of 
land-revenue remained same as beforesEhough the 

Zamindari system was restored,lendsholding was hence- 


forth governed not so much. by usage as by contract. 


| The Diwani. judicial system was sought 
to be improved in 1781 by the credtion of Dew mofussil 
courts. The me of such courts had been increased 
to eighteen, Judicial proceedings from these district 
courts were submitted to Sadar Divant Adalat. 
It appears that some time prior to'1785, 
Bishnupur and Birbhum had been included within the 


district of Murshidabad. The famine of 1769-70 had 


depopulated the two districts of Birbhum and Bishnupur 
to such an extent that even in 1787, when the two l i 
districts were united and pices Waet one administrator, 
its effects were still apparent. During the first 

fifteen years after the famine , depopulation steadily ` 
increasede’ PAET. fell out of tillage and were 
covered up by jungles, The increasing revenue - demand 


of the Company's Government continued. They did not 
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‘reduce ae The revenue farmers, in many cases fell in 
arrears and were thrown in to prisons’ As a result, a 


competition grew up amongst landlords to procure husbandmen 


or cryots, because the existing pody of husbandmen was 
inadequate to bring all available land under cultivations 


Tnis state of affairs gave birth to the classification 


of ryots or husbandmen into two distinct classes:- 


1. Khudkhast ryots 
2, Paikasht ryots 


a The Khudkhast ryote resided inthe villages . 


in whieh the lends S by then were situated. The 
Paikasht. ryots were those who were. ‘not residents in the 
villages in which the lands cultivated by them were ` 
situated. The Paikhast ryots, therefore, came to enjoy 


many advantageous terms because it was not possible’ to 


get all the land of. the village tilled by she resident 


ryotsi. 
: - NeKeSinha gives an indication of the 

pi blens faced by the Company's Government in trying to 
reclaim Lacee parts of anuit ivated land which existed in 


alsmost:all the districts. 
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So far as the superior ryots of Bishnupur 
were ‘comeerned ‘the farmers for the most part were mandals 
(or headmen of villages) .. elected: by agreement among 
themselves. There was therefore no competition when 
the farms were put up for auction unless some instruder 
or some dependents of Zamindar made his appearances’ This 


ascendancy of the Mandals. pegan in 1772was Wrosult of 


the farming. experiment. The mandals in aishuspur or in 


Birbhum were in league with the village Patwaris who 
collected the rents for the Zamindars. “Such domination 
by this privileged tenantry aggravated the plight of the 


lesser ryots,” 


The collector of Birbhun reported in 
‘1787. that, no observations had occurred to him either from 
experience or the suggestions of others, of any 
imperte etions in the- systen of collections exercised by 


the Rees under his authority.” 


. The Board of Revenue’ in 1787 enquired 
into the oppression of the Zaminda?s or renters on the 


‘ryotse | The Collector of Bishnupur reported that the - 


‘Zamindars were. ready to assert an ' 
Anlimited authority, if allowed, but the residence of 


a European collector served as a sufficient check to 
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prevent any acts of tyranny and oppression ® 


| -The Board of Reverue for a better 
sitlement with the Zamindars ‘also drew the attention of 
the collectors (1) to the amount of Jumma, (2) the 
persons with whom the settlement is to be jds and 
(3) the rules for preventing. oppressions on the ryots 
by the Zemindars as well coliusions amongst the latter, 
tending to defraud the Zémindars of their just demand. 
‘In cases in which it nay Be thought most advantageous 
for the Government and the Aamindats that t he land should 
be lèt out toa farmer, provision should be made for 


‘allotting a proportion of the produce of the lands to 


the Zamindar if he does, not possess nijjote or other > 


rent-free land or lands under-rated sufficient to furnish 


49 


his maintenance 


The tenure of land in. Bishnupur was 
feudal in character and the Zamindar whose family had 
been in possession for 1,093 years paid a peskash or 

-quit-rent of about Re 1,60,000 only. Int he year 1177 Bed 
the jumma was settled by Dawsons: In 1179, however, the 


. Government having granted several remissions it stood at 
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Is.4:511,868 and had fluctuated between this sum and that 
of the present Jumma of 15.3,86,707, but had never since 
amounted to the first and the accounts exhibit but one 


solitary instance in the year 1187 B.S.' of the settlement 
oe s 


‘having been realised. The district was well-cultivated 


but the bazeeg-zemin and chakeran establishments were 

so enormous and- that the Governentdid not get more than 
one half of its resources. The Board of Revenue thus, - 
thought that the Present Jumma would. not admit of any 


increase without a total reform and local investigation, 


‘Inspite of all these measures there was 
a marked decline of revenue on several occassions,: The 
Collector informed the Board regarding the outstanding 
balance due’ from the Raja of Bishnupur°+ (a) (ReoessoF 
| e4798). . The 


Government sanctioned the proposal of the Board to adopt 


severe measures for the realisation of balances, `The 
Collector was authorised to suspend from the balance 
due from Raja Chaitanya Singh on account of 1195 BS. 
and the amount of his claims on one Baboo,. Durpanarain 


Kur, until further orders, The Board directed the 


Collector that such part of 


z: 
4 


the balance of [s.563-10 As~1 p, 


ere 
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appearing due to Raja Chaitanya Singh as might remain 
unpaid be carried to his credit towards + the discharge 


of the balance. ordered to be recovered from him on 


was assessed at.a juma of four Łakhs of rupees for ten 
years exclusive of sayer with an exception of Raja 
Damodar Singh's(cousin of Chaitanya Singh) share of the 
Beturjaut mahals and the talooks entitled to be separated 


under the orders of the Government, Raja Damodar Singh 


appealed to the Board to rent whole of the Zamaindari — 
of Bishnupur. But his proposal had been turned down 
and a separate settlement had been made with him for his 
share of ne Betur jaut Mehals,' a 
Nearly a year had been siges after this 


settlement , the collector reported of the’ ineapeity of 


Raja Chaitanya Singh to manage his Zamindari and 


, recommended to the Board to take the country out of his 


hands.’ The Board informed the collector that as the 


Decennial Settlement of Bishmpur had been concluded with 


- the Rajah,therefore they, could not interfere in the 


Management of his lanis.°* 
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, The question of over-assessment was a 
mounting problem to the Zamindars On several occasions - 
representations had beenre+ceived ‘by the Board, both 


from the Zamindars of Birbhum and Bishnupur setking forth . 


indulgence. In the case of Bishnupur.a moiety of the 


Zamindari was sold to make good the balance incurred in 
55 ' 


As a consequence to the great famine of 
1770 there was an alarming increase in the depredations 
of the eocotte in the districts of Bishnupur| and Birbhume: 
They used to enter the two districts from the adjoining 
hilly abide. eat loot the villages,’ Infact, the 
creation of the new district of Birbhum and Bishnupur was 


due to such general state of lawnessness, Christopher 


Keating took the charge as the colléctor of the united 
district of Birbhum and Bishnupur in 17886 He was 


practically engaged to beat off the frequent eee ee or 
\ è “a 
the freebooters.: 


The: disorders in Bishnupur were much 


greatere Because the Raja of Bishnupur was imprisoned 
at that time for arrears of land-taxe Hesilrige, the 


head assistant to the collector, was placed im charge 


KoE ae very much, difficult. He made special 
arrangements to guard the hill-passes,. Severe punishment s 


` were inflicted upon the marauders of Bishnupur, In the 


' Board of Revenue to allow apabatement. of Pe, 114-9As-7pies 


from the Jumma of Bishnupur Zamindary belonging to Raja 
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of his estates. The people of Bishnupur joined hands with 


tHe banditi to appose the Government . The position of- 


mid-summer of 1790 keating ordered the senior captain 


"to station a military guard with an officer at Bishnupore", 


to punish.the thieves and dacoit sy°° 


. The period thus marked the’ complete 
breakdown of law and orders Demands were mađe for the 


revision of assessment, The Gollector recommended to the 


Chaitanya Singh and Damodar Singh, held moar under a 
is 


manager on account of deficiency of asset s,was summar aril 


as the jumma fixed, on the Zamindary was “origi nally 


accepted by Raja Chaitanya Singh for the Poceo òf 


— Decennial settlement, and as the manager of the estate 


was authorised to assess it t he full rate, all lands 


` ineluded’in the Zamindary whieh were- not expressly 


“exempted from the payment of revenue by the general 


regulations, the Board did not consider any abatement 
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“necessary. The objections regarding over-assessment put 
forward by Raja Chaitanya Singh and Bahadur Singh, and 
their unwillingness to sign the cabuliyats for Decennial 


settlement remained unheard and the collector was, desired 


' to inform the Rajas that, as the Jumma on ther lands 


having been already fixed, the Board Considered the 


‘Lands responsible for the public assessment”! 


In such a Situation the Zamindars could 
have been granted redress in two ways:- i ` 
(l)either by granting. them moshaira stipend (2) or by 
deduction of a portion of Summa.’ With the establishment 
of the supreme court in 1774, many cases came up for 
decision concerning the rights of Zamindars but they 
did not try to ascertain whether a Zamindar was the 


hereditary tax-officer or the owner of the soil. 


+ 


The confusion reached its Zenith when 


i at 


quarrel broke out between the judiciary, and the executive. 


The Board of Revenue contended that the supreme court 
had no jurisdiction over the Zamindars but this was” 
contested by the Judiciary.’ There was also confusion 
among T Company 's local officers regarding their 


sphere of jurisdiction. 
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The problem òf the Zamindar's right 
of maintaining local police would be vested in the 
collector or in the judge of mufussil court became a 


difficult one. 


The responsibility of the zamindars for 
the preservation and reapair of embankments as mentioned 
in their sanads was practically rendered futile as they 
could not collect from the ryots an additional cess for 
poolbundy. Contracts ésrenea: iy the Company's Government 
for the repair of entankments led to confusion and 
abuses.: The repair of bunds. were sea to the 
Zamindar "as they have been wholly neglected. by his 
officers",°° The Zamindars were generally held responsible 


for -the robberies committed in their estates, but the 


_thanadars and paiks as were maintained by tiem did not 


receive allowance from the Company's Government nor 


could they enjoy nor-revenue paying land-tenvure,' 


(II) 
‘The permanent settlement 
{17923 = 1805) ` - 


Cormwallis arrived in Bengal in September - 


17866 Revenue enquiries were made from 1786 to 1789 and 


as 
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Regulations for the Decennial Settlement of Bengal, 


Bihar and Orissa(Midnapore) were passed respectively 


on 18th September 1789, 25th November , 1789 and. 


loth February ,1790¢ 
(a) The phase of Prepermanent Settlement: 


_ The years preceding the permanent 


-Settlement were in many ways a period transition which 


witsanessed the consolidation of the British grip over 


the south-western part of Bengal. This period witnessed 
58a 


machinery and the enhancement of magisterial power of. 


the district Collectors. The old Governmental framework 


with Qanungos and some nizamat offices were discarded 
on ground of distrust. The Collector's salary and 
responsibilities were increased.’ They were offered 


the post of Judge-of the Courts of Revenue; they were 


“also to administer criminal justice(27th June,1787).' 


As a possible check to magisterial oppression, by 


Regulation II of 1793, the Board of Revenue and the 


. Collectors were deprived of all judicial powers where 


as the judges were appointed to sit in the District 


Diwani Adalats. These judge-magistrates appointed 
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mostly from Ex-@ollectors were also empowered to preside 
over the criminal courts in circuit. In many cases 


differences of opinions argsing out of difference of 


interests between the Collectors and the judges prevented 


_ ¥ 7 $ m . 
concerted action to check lawless elesents in the country 
A 


Side, The principle of "Local police, local responsibility" 


was given upe The Zamindari chowkies on the river-banks 


were also ordered to be abolished. As there was no 
definite thanadari system, (from 1775 to 1785) the 
activities of the free-booters ‘could not be checked 
effectively by Sending military troops only. The military 
troops in many cases committed excesses over the peaceful 
inhabitants of the countryside. The economic dislocation 
arising out of the unsettlement of land revenue system 

led to anarchy and discord. Since 1785, with the 
reorganisation of the police system ,thanadari frame work 
came to be evolved in a distinct form, The Zamindars were 
directed to disband their paik-militia. The superior 
position of the thanadars who were coming from out side 
and being appointed by the Government made the Zamindars 
hostile to them. Moreover, corruption in the system due 


to poor pay and other sources of illegal gratificationg 
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which were rampant rendered the project quite ineffective, 


The maxim that "there can not be robbery 
without receivers of the robbed property" became true as 
gang robbery was linked up with higher class of people 


like the 'Mahajans' (money-lenders) and Zamindari ‘amlas' ,' 


“Moreover, the gradual urbanisation, lossening tie of the 


y 


joint family connections, natural calamities, (viz, drought, 


‘flood etc.) maratha invasions and gradual pauperisation 


of agricultural communit repared the ground for the 
y pa: g 


increase of crime in villages,! 


Apart, from this, the rapid urbanisation 


i 


of the social set up resulted in the emergence of a 


new middle class, The 4amindari amhas, the vakils, the 


Mahajans, though not included in the agricultural sector, 
but subsisting mainly on it, now. forming a distinct class 
by themselves ushered in a new-money-economy unnoticed 
before”? | They often gave incentive to gang robbery 

and thus helped the''spread of crime, After 1793, however, 
strict. administrative reforms became successful in 
checking such corruption and crime. In order to set up 

a clean form of administration, Cornwallis ventured to wipe 


out corruption among the Eruopean officers, but he failed 
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to wipe out corruption among the Indian official rank, 
It mas,therefore, felt by the Company's Government that 


the only solution to these problems. rested on the final. 


‘solution of the land settlement question. The pre- 


permanent gettlement “period resulted in the increasing 


recognition of the Zamindar'’s right over the soil but 


not over its fruits. 


(b) Permanent Settlement and its effects: 

Cornwallis had sone very definite ViewSe 
He faced with three much-debated problems, to be decided 
upons- | | 

(1) Whether the Zamindars were the 

hereditary proprietors or tax-coLlectors. of the soil; 

(2) What would be the best mode of 
effective tax-collections; and 

(3) Could the Government descend to the 
ryots? ` . 


As agriculture was the principal source 


of the riches of Bengal it was necessayy to make the 


assessment upon the lands as little burdensome as possible. 


Therefore, lands were to be settled with the aamindars 


permanently and the assessment was to be fixed, This idea 
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of permanent. Settlement of lands to the landed proprietors 
was no new experiment of Cornwallis. The question of 


Permanent Settlement had been discussed time and agains 


To the Company's Government %determination 
of the hereditary proprietor of the soil was not the main 
problem. The problem was. one of land revenue and how it | 
could be collected regularly. It was found inexpedient 


60 


to establish direct P with the ryotse Comwallis 


ands 
wanted to settle thg permanent 1y with the most pain‘staking 


people and not with the existing Zamindars. He also felt 


= the necessity of framing regulations to ensure 
security of the ryots and the dependent taldkdars. Early 
in 1793, therefore, Permanent Settlement of Revenue was 
promulgated. In the ‘field of agrarian relationship it 


was thought that the’ permanent settlement would bring 


order out of chaos.’ But in practice, the settlement, with 


' its rigidity, created new conditions which intensified 


abuses, perpetuated many existing evils and started many 
others, The settlement was characterised by over-assessment 
as before. From a report on the Decennial Settlement we 
find that’ Birbhum. Jumma of 1789-90 was [.9,98,028-_ 

Sair abolished Isg18,151,° Jumma which was made permanent 


was ise10,31,848, Bishnupur came under hhe Collector of 
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Burdwan in June 1793. The land revenue of the Bishnupur 


estates which was assessed at the time of the Permanent 


The Zamindars were debarred from any 
remission in case of loss caused by any natural calamity. 
In. case of a default in payment; their estates would be 


sold in liquidation of balance. ®t 


The Zamindar could not even impose any 
extra imposts on the ryots as abwabs or mathot S2 The 
system also resulted in the increased oppression of the 
Zamindar's amlas over the ryotse Another result of the 


permanent settlement was the introduction of Patni tenure. 


| 
l 
Settlement was e135, 989-6 annas -S pe > 
diarifes whose pressure was distinctly felt over the poor 


ryotse Socially Speaking these intermediaries used to 

live among the agricultural community and in order to justify 
their new role they adjusted themselves to the "easy-going, 
indolent and not altogether self-satisfied Life which prevalied 
in Zamindari ne ae "Rack-renting pecame a feature of 

this land system". Cornvallis's assumption that the. 


4amindars would grant: pattas to the ryots proved ‘tutile, ©? 


63(a) 


So far as the grant of pattahs is conerned the Board 
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of Revenue approved the measures adopted = the. collector 

64 | 
of the Government regarding distribution of pattahs in the 
Zamindaries of Birbhum and Bishnupur and instructed him 

to consider the & hm Article of the above Regulations to 


be in full force in all instances. in the BHeEEECYs i 


, The Board alse considered the waeiee of 
delay of the Zamindar s of Bishnupur , Burrovhazarry and 
“gurreosoondah in ‘distributing pattahs to the ryots and 
remarked that such acts on the part of the Zamindars were 
highly reprehensible. It empowered the Collector to 
enforce the 25th Article of the Regulations passed on. : 
23 November, 1791 with respect to the Zamindars and their 


under-tenants in matters of delay in the Gees of 


Inspite of all these measures there is 
no such records to prove that the jungle Zamindars sranted 


regular pattahs to their ryotse 


The inevitable results of the permanent 
Settlement also fell on the agricultural community whose 


socio-economic position deteriorated graduallye | The 
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land but no stock(2) Peasants with stock but no land and 
' (3) Different classes of landless day and seasonal 


labourers. The decline of the independent peasantry 


with an alternative means of production. © The position 
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victims of this system were generally (1) Peasantry with 


was to a large’ extent the outcome of the growth of a 


richer section of cultivators with stock, land and sometimes 


of the traders and manufacturers of home-made industries 
had some other means of subsistance besides land. Their 
privileged position compelled the daily labourers to be 
dependent on them. The traditional armed-retainers who 
under the new system had become revemue tahasildars or 
Subarakars of the A came to enjoy a better position 
in the socio-economic structure of the country anā it may 
be said that they formed the genesis of the middle class | 
of the later period. | 
(e : whe Chuar Rebellion Lon of 1799s 

The Chuars or paiks were really the 
poorest section of the peasantry, who had been driven 
away from their lands by the Britishers and their local 
accomplicese Towards the close of the 18th century, they 
broke out in open revolt in various parts of the country. 


The background of the chuar rebellion of 1799 lies in the 
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effects of the Permanent Settlement which resulted in The 


fast decline not only in the status of the propertied class 
but of the original producers as well, The chuars 


of Bankura and Midnapore concerned in this outbreak were 


mostly lower caste hindus of those districts. In Kavi- 
Kankan Mukundaram Chakravarti's "Chandi-Mangal" Kala-Ketu, 
a hunter and trapper by profession acechipes himself as 
'chuar',. We may asstune that the appellation of "chuar" 

or "choar" was givenat the end of the 16th century to 
people of low castes. In the years 1799 and 1800 there 
were uprisings by the. Zamindari Pykes in the districts of 
Midnapore and Bankura as a protest against the resumption 
of lands that had so Long been enjoyed ‘by them on a service- 
tenure for the performance of police duties. $~B.Choudhuri. 
explained the background of the chuar uprising? in this 


regions | 


. The stronghold of the chuars was in . 
Manbhum and Barabhum particularly in the hills between 
Barabhum and Ghatsila. They enjoyed land under a kinä of 
feudal tenure. They were not attached to the soil. The ` 


chuars, it is said, "were bred up much for pillaging as 


for cultivating" and pay a rent from the profits of both 


the occupations. 
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chuars in 1767, 1769 and 1770. But all these punitive 


chuars. - Later on in the 1795, the land-holders of the 


| 

- I- | 
.In a letter of the collector of Midanpore 
to Hastings Dated 23rd Nov,1781, the.rents of the jungle 
4amindars were described as a kind of quiterent collected 
from their paiks and cheuars, who were inhabitants of 
estates f 

these Zamindar's. fon usr the muslim rule, this part 
of the country was infested with chuars.' The Company's 


Government had sent several expeditions against the 


expeditions did not meet with any spectacular successe 
So, a scheme of building small thanas in the interior 
part of the country with 60 sepoys each was put into 


execution to defend the country fron the depredations by 


jungle Mahals were empowered with a joint charge of the 


police of their respective estates in cannest with the 


daroghs appointed under Regulation of 1793, They were 
required to guard. against: the chuars as a reward of which 


a = hed 3. f , 68 
their paikan lands which had been resumed were restored. = 


The chuar rebellion may also ‘be regarded 


as a protest against the strict laws by which defaulting 
zainindars were wiped out and new middle class people got 
entry into the soile Apart from this the policy of the 


Government to secure non-revenue paying lands culminated 
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- traditional armed-retainers, The rules of 1793 empowered 


against any person holding rent-free lands without a valid 


tenure. Moreover, the general discontent of the agrarian 


sector of the period was broadly due to the introduction 


of two Governmental measures viz; (1) that the Zamindari 


tenure are liable for sale for arrears of Jumma ,(2) resumption 
of rent-free lanas.©? 

To sum UD. the application of sale. 
laws, resumption of Paikan lands, the rapid pauperisation 


of chuar ryots. and the consequent unsettlement in the 
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social relationships,were,therefore the main causes for 


the chuar Rebellion of 1799, . 


-114- 
in the economic ruin of the Zamindars and also of their 
The chuars, who, under the new system lost — 


‘their financial position and status in the society became 


; -7 ; aE ; ai fick S 
disgusted. 9 They found no other alternative but to rise 


in revolt in furthering their objects. 

The most persistent threat to British order, 
however, came from the paiks of the chuars. Thus the 
Chuar Rebellion of 1799 like the paik disturbances of the 


previous generations took place under; the leadership of the 


-the collectors to proceed by suit in court as plamtiffs, 


i 
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Naikgeé Paik community,who were traditionally a military 


caste and were for generations able leaders. 
The rebellion soon took a serious turne 


Many zamindars and land-lords, viz, the Zamindar of 


- Bagri, Rani of Karangarh, talukdars of Raipur and Phulkusma 


joined their hands with the chuars in committing depredations 


in their region, The troubles in the jungle Mahals alarmed 


the authorities at Caleuttas ’t The Gompaty's Government 


deployed army in putting them down and it took nearly a 


year to check the revolt. The result of the rebellion was 
so disatrous that in 1802; the Board of Revenue approved 
the proposal of charles eee Commissioner of Burdwan,and 
deputed him to enquire into tae defalcation of. the assets 
of the Bishnupur Zamindari and directed him to inspect 
personally the state of the mahals and the ryots who had 
been deserted in consequence of the incursions of the 
chuars.!7 | | 

ana comsequence of hese CLSeur bans: 
the Government recog mised the rights of the propriètors 
over the soil. “The Zamindars of Jungle- Mahals were 


empowered to maintain peace in their respective territories 
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field of administration in the district of Jungle-Mahals. 


role of the Bast India Company there ins- oe 


Collector of Burdwan, Thè then.collector of Burdwan in a 


chaitanya Singh, to possession as sole zamindar. A few | 


Faas 


and the Stpineent sale laws were not to be enforced 
arhiterily for the time being.’ A conciliatory policy towards 
the dissastisfied jungle zamindars of the disturbed region 
was also adopted by Henry strachey who had been placed in 


charge of the district. 


It also marked the future improvement in the 


(III) . 
Affairs of Raja Chaitanya Singh of BisHnupur and ‘the 


l In June 1793, Bishnupur came under the 


Letter? 


to the President and members of the Board of Revenue 
at Fort William, Calcutta stated that, Bishmpur Was one of 

the most ancient estates in the country. In the ‘present 
proprietor's family there was'Some quarrel regarding 
successions Some years ago the head of a Junior branch of 
this family named Damodar Singh driving out png senior, 


ecaputred: the Zaniindari, but a military force sent by the 


Government after defeating him, restored the fugitive 


\ 


. to one half of the district. ‘Chaitanya appealed to the 


. toa maintenance. (the decrees ‘gsosaldl è be-dated 1787) 


again divided between the contended parties. ‘The Board 
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to divide netween Ghaitanya and Damodar the surplus proceeds 


Singh and Damodar sinh? Chaintanya instituted a suit 
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days later Damodar Singh, so subdued, by the decision. 


of the Company's Resident at Murshidabad was entitled 


Governor-General-in-Council and obtained a decree in his 
favour confirming him in the } poss ession as zamindar and 


that was 
declaringZhis younger cousin Damodar SinghZentitled only 


In 1791, a new decision was communicated 


to the collector of Birbhum whereby the damindary was 


of Revenue requested the €ollector to eat. upon the joint 
proprietors viz, Chaitanya Singh and Damodar Singhs It 


also instructed the collector to. appoint a manager, and. 


of the Zamindary above the assessment in equal proportions.’ 
It was decided that if either of the Zamindars should claim 
an exclusive right to the ZamindarJs, such claim must be 


s det s 14- 
prosecuted in the n pewar Adalat. 


` According giy Lalla Jewan Lall had been 


appointed as manager of the joint estates of Raja Chaitanya 


| 
| 
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in the Dewani Adalat of Birbhum which the judge dismissed, 
The plantiff, however, persisting in his claim, appealed 
to the Sadar Diwani Adalat where for the time being such 


claim remained undetermined. 


Previous both to the Decennial Settlement 
and the order for dividing the zamindari the gross 
assests of Bishnupur being rated at about Sa.s.460,269, 
the proprietors adjudged entitled to, one eleventh 
part only of the net estimate colicchiouss But under the 
Khas collections of that year, the country yielded only 


Saek.409,000 which was much hess than the estimate, At- 


this juncture chaitanya Singh, called upon to make his 


Decennial séttlement, engaged for annual jumma of 
B54'400 4000's’ Chaitanya being fearful of Damodar, who ~ 
might supersede him with an offer of that amount weadily 
accepted the engagement.’ But at the end of the year more 
than half of his Zamindari vas sold to realise the 
balance of revenue. In the interim period Damodar Singh . 
who was also declared entitled to half the estates also 
suffered equally. ‘© 

The circumstances thus occurred became 
extremely injurious to them which ultimately led to their 


utter ruins The Rajas of Bishunupur alleged that the 


| l l s = 2 Iiae | 
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` jumma assigned to them after the sale of their land at the 

| Khalsa to liquidate the balance of 1198.B.S. was over-rated in 
the sum of. Sa.ls.20,467. The Rajas of Bishnupur stadiy 
became impoverished on account of over~assessment and internal 
| quarrel amongst themselves. On several occasions they failed 

' to clear up the balances of TEVERUSG as a result of which some of 
_ their mahals were soldguk. | 

| However, in 1792, by the decree of the 
Governor-General in Council it was decided that Bishnupur 
Zamindary would be the joint properties of Chaitanya Singh and 
Damodar Singh and’ the collector Was directed accordingly to 
call upon the legal heirs and representatives of the deceased 


Damodar for the jumma assessed on their estates." 


: . In case of the balances of revenue due 
from the ryots of Bishnupur the collector while explaining the 


causes of such delay reported that the delay in the recovery 


of balances was owing to the operation of new regulations for 
distraint ete. The collector was instructed to keep his eyes 
open to the activities of the Zamindars and manager and to 
assist the ryots during his stay at Bishnupur to obviate any 
illegal obstruction to. the Regulations being carriéd into 


‘ 


effect, © 


The letter of the collector of Burdwan ef 
fh. ua > 
12 feb,1794, which depicted a true picture of the condition of 
Zamindars , of Pisompur estates ard of the question of over- 
assessment compelled the. Board to institute an eņquiry into 


| Ze 
the matter. ie expediate the same, the Boar rd of Revenue 


————— 
t 
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entrusted the collector with the power to examine the records 
relating to the Zami ndary of Bishnupur.e The collector 
examined all the records carefully and submitted a report on 
26 June, 1794. ' 

A careful examination of the collector's 
report clearly showed that at the time of Decennial settle- 
ment, the assessment on Bishnupur was over-rated, The à 
annual revenue of 8s,400,000 which was forced upon Raja 
Chaitanya Singh was too much for his estates. Hesilrige, a — 
covenanted civilian, had been deputed to take charge of th 
collections of the district with a view to find out the real 
sources of the Zamindary.: iedos to the direction of the 
Board, he resumed all chakran Lands: a all invalid lalheraj 
grants. Under his Khas hansgenent the total collection 


including the balances of that year PTE TT recovered 


amounted to ise419,539 only.’ 


after deducting 1/1lth of this sum on | 
account of malikana the balance left was hs.381,399 only. 
Naturally, therefore, there was no justification for fixing 
up the assessment at fs.4000,000 at the time of the Decennial 
settlement « This shows the injustice of the company's 


Government which was perpetuated on Chaitanya Singh. /? 


AS 
the Bes eortent on Bishnupur was over-rated and as the | 
Zamindar was entitled to compensation for the error committed 
by the sale of lands for alleged oe the collector 


also quoted a ‘letter of Keating dated, 25° “august , L791, 


Sa 


-lel- 
which affarms that Chabanya Singh was compelled to agree to 
the terms of the Decennial settlement. .Chaitanya Singh was 
thrown to prison as he was a defaulter, until the orders of 
the Board of Revenue were communicated to him by Keatinge Te 
findings of Samuel Davis, the Collector of Burdwan did not 
apparently prevail with the Board of Revenue which vent on Or- 
‘dering the sale of Raja's lands for the realisation of the l 


8 
arrears of revenues ° 


It is obvious that on the order of 
the Board of Revenue the Collector carefully examined the 
records relating to the Zamindari of Bishnupur and submitted 
a report: on the 26th June 1794.81 But the report proved 
fruitless. It failed to convince the Board of Revenue.’ ' The 
injustice which-was perpetuated on Chaitanya Singh had been 


also described py F.WeRobertson, who was the Settlement Officer, 


of Bankura during 1917-24 settlement operations. He said that, 
"This settlement of Bishnupu? Pargana is an illustration of 


‘the injustices which -were so often perpetrated at the time of 
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the Decemnial settlement and the folly of making that settle- - 


ment permanent",. 


It is not clear why an assessment higher 


than the Khas collections of Hesilrige. should be imposed 


upon the estate, especially when certain assets(e.g.Sair 


collections)which had formed part of the earlier sas collec- 


_ tions had since been abolished by the Regulations of Govern- 
ment, and the Zamindar was no longer authorised to collect 


them. The value of these abolished assets was subsequently 


‘in 1794 estimated by the Collector,(davis ), to amount over 


1 
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I8610,000. There is, however, reasons to believe that the 
Board of Revenue while approving the assessment took into 
account" the latent resources of the estate as disclosed by 
the enquiries made during the period of management of 


3 AEE -Hm F : m : 
Hesilrige, These 'latest resources! consisted in. the power 


to settle them at full pargana rates", But these resources 
could not be rendered immediately productiveas other assets. 
The conclusion is inevitable “that not only was the Decennial 
settlement assessment of Pargana Bishunupur unfair, but to 
make it permanent deprived Government for ever of the addi- 
tional resources which, to the knowledge of Goverment 


existed, and which time and good management could not fail 
: 82 


to make productive", 


Chaitanya Singh failed to clear up his dues 
at the end of the first year of the Decemnial settlement. As 
a result of whichthe mahals of Barahazari and Karisunda 


to resume all chakran, jagir, and invalid lakheraj grants and 
were sold in 1791 under the order of the Board of Revenue 


for realisation of arrears from him, Ånd these mahals were 
purchased by Maharaja Tej Chand of Burdwan Raj family. 
Chaitanya Singh was left with a jumma of 8,185,853, but 


this amount seems to have been overassessed because the 


portion sold was under assessed. The Board of Revenue, 
however, reconsidered the state of affairs. | 

| ms In 1794, wevewer, the Board recomended GO Ihh 
‘Government than an abatemerit of Jumma of ft.10,383-1 a-10 Ps. 


‘of the Zamindar and his family, > 


lated balance to be written off and the revenue payable by 


chaitanya Singh being ređucéd to kbe150,271-4as-13 gondas e 


‘belonging to Raja Chaitanya Singh 
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“up his dues. This quarrel which had been dragged on for 


"But before the Decree was obtained, one brother (Chaitanya) 
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be granted to, Raja Chaitanya Singh of his portion of the 
Bishnupur Zanindarge It also recommended that, ia the re-s _ 
adjustment of the Sanne of that portion of Bishnupur Zam olary 
which belonged to Raja Chaitanya,an adequate allowance be 


granted from the gross jumma,so adjusted for the maintenance 


In 1795,.also the Board ordered the accumu- 


The Governments order regarding the readjustment of the 


jumma of the remaining portion of lands in ‘Bishnupur Zamindary 
| 84 


resulted in the abatement 
of ‘Iss 264 205-10 as-12 ps - l gondae Moreover, the Government 
fully appreciating the Board's suggestion was of opinion that, 
it was im-expedient to require Raja Chaitanya Singh to pay an 
increase on the expectation of waste lands brought into 
cultivatione This suggestion of the Government had been 
duly communicated to the eel eeto concerned.” 

But an internal quarrel with his younger 


brother Damodar Singh prevented Chaitanya Singh from clearing 


years together finally came to a,close by the decision of the 
Governor-General in Council. Chaitanya Singh and Damodar 
Singh were declared jJoint-share holders of the inheritance. 


was a white-haired imbecile prisoner in the Debtor's jail; _ 


the other (Damodar) lay impervious to joy or sorrow on his 


é 


and the other, vexations and costly litigations with his 
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death ~bed",' Against this decision Chaitanya Singh appealed 
to the Diwani Adalat at Birbhum and finally managed to obtain 
the bulk of the property in.1794 when he was an old and almost 
a ruined man. The year 1791 was thus a curse for hatara 
Singh, because in that year he was confronted with two adverse 


circumstances; one, an increased assessment of land revenue 


younger brother Damodar. 


SENS period of post-permanent ght ieneut 
the problem of over-assessment remained as before. On the | 
order of the Board of Revenue Raja Chaitanya Singh's estates 
were attached finally in 1799 for paat on oF arrears of 
revenue, o Finding no other alternative, Chaitanya Singh's 
son and grandsons took recourse to violence for preserving 
their estates, The Sezawal, who was deputed to attach the 
estates of the Raja reported that the son and grandsons of 
the Raja had recruited a large number bowmen and barkandazes 
from among the chuars with the help of which force they 
prevented the Sezawal from collecting. the revenue of the 
attached Mahals. | 7 

| Raja Chaitanya Singh and his followers also 
created disturbances to oust bhe Rage of Burdwan and Baboo 
Hurry Das pautuck, Zamindar of Pargana Jamtarrah, Bishnupur 
from the lands which the latter purchased at a public sale 


5, i 8 
for recovery of arrears of revenue. 
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As a further measure of dating the 
ps 


Government, Chaitanya singh began to issue "Brahmattar and 


"Devattar" rent-free grants in respect of the disputed lands. 


Such action compelled Burges, the then collector of Feely 


to recommend the immediate attachement of Lakheraj grants 


which might have been alienated from kheraj or ‘Public revenue: 


Since the commencement of the Decennial settlement , knowing 
fully well tnat the regulations of the Goverment Tean es 


the collector to resort to the court for the recovery of all 


improper alienations. Chaitanya Singh: granted 19 villages as 


'Devagtar' to Damun Sing Takoor-in 1790. The Board’ aise 


considered the 'Devqttar'! lands’ claimed by Weemy Sing on the 


y 


strength of the sunud given by his father Raja Chaitanya 


k Ihenwtord » 
Singh as private lands, and Subject to resumption and 


‘informed the, collector to call upon his Assistants to submit 
. an account of the seperate collections. made from the lands, 


stating whether their produce for the year 1789nsould be 


adequate to the payment of the whole of the monthly allowance 
of fs,1,000 granted for the maintenance of Ra Jah Chaitanya 
Singh and his tamily.®? (2), 41 these struggles of the Raja 
of Bishnupur: to save his estates proved SUEAL EOE S And 


eventually in. 1806 his ancestral lands- were sold. out toe 


‘arrears: of land revenue 87 (b) (a Demand of Bse 1874941 w by 


the Company "s Government and was purchased by the. rich and 


` 


powerful Maharaja -of Burdwan for hs.215, 000 only. , The 


| Zomindarg thus lost, the family became dependent upon small 


$ y 
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pensions granted by the Government and. upon what Little _ 
Bhan Comm The eve of [he 

Devattar property they could sahage, ruling Mallabhum for 

A ' 


centuries with benevolence and splendour, 


CIV} 
The period from 1800-18338- 
(a) Administrative daen 


The term 1Jungle-Mahals' have been applied 
in the leth century to the British possessions and some 
dependent chiefdoms lying between Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapore 
and the hilly country of Chhote-Nagpure AS the system was 
not precise,” inconvenience was often caused by the’ -vaguene§s 
of the jurisdiction in these tracts. The district was 
created with an objective ip? strengthenthe administration of 
the areae | . 

In 1781, some of the Zamindars of jungle 
Mahals while giving description of t heir country urote: 


"It is a jungle, that their rents are a kind of quit-rent 


collected from their paiks and chuars", They were surrounded 


like wise by jungle zamindars on the east by Bogri and Bish- 
nupur, on the north by Pachet on the west by Singhbhoomgon 
the south by Mayurbhanj. S 

The five years farming settlement of 
Birbhum, Bishnupur and Pachet (Panch Kot ) was made by the- 
council on.an increasing revenue, on a plan similer to other 


farmed Lands. 
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the nearest Darogahor to the magistrate within 24 hours. By 


breaches of. ke peace were made responsible for the maintenance 


of law and orders In the Regulations governing administration 


Gs neo. 


| In the early phase of British rule for. 
the help of the civil administration in case of trouble in 
the district of Jungle Mahals, smail military troops were 
stationed at Jhalda and Raghunathpur (Now in the district of 
Purulia). The police administration of the area was some- 
what peculiare The Zamindars were to maintain Such numbers 
of Bykes and other watchmen as might be fixed by the magis- 
trate with the approval of the Government. A list of such, 
persons appointed by the Zamindars was to be given to the 
magistrate and all changes were to be reported to him. These 
S or watchmen were placed under the authority of the l 
magistrate, and in case of negligence of duty they were 
punishable by him. The Zamindars were required to help the 


Darogak and to send persons apprehended for heinous crimes to 
the new regulations which were introduced later on, the 


Zamindars who were trouble-makers in the past and had caused 


of the new Jungle-Mahals, it was prescribed that no Zamindar 


shall summon the ryots of another, mor where the police 


officers of one Zamindar to be sent into the territory 


of another without an application or the orders of the 
magistrate. 
` 5o far as Bishnupur is concerned, the 


Board of Revenue in 1800 approved the deputation of G.Sutter, 


LR AR A SI n a e t 
TT 
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penna 


‘Bishnupur on account of arrears of revenue due from the 


Za amindary which appear from the hustabood accounts to have 


the Decennial Settlement,” 


"ghran Kist" (Payment of the fasteyear) due from several 


128s i i Sy 


assistant aay take charge of the Zanindarly of 


E =? 


It S136 approved the olento E proposi- 


tion for the resumption of all lands in the Bishnupur 


H 
{ 


been Aitembed by the Zanindar, Raja Chaitanya Singh since 
80 

. ‘The Board's order to enquire inte the 
arrears of revenue ‘due from Bishenupur Mahals was duly ~ 
communicated to commissioner Gharles Blunt in 1802. And 
an enquiry was instituted to pease the dues from tHooadahs 
Nuga! 'Mulbariah' and yee es Bishnupur pargana) and 
to ascertain the actual arrears held under benami farm by 
Kshetra Mohan Singh, one of the sons of Raja Chaitanya 
Singh, Pt SE ae O A 
l Charles Blunt in 1802, was deputed to 


enquire into the cause of the heavy outstanding balance of 


farmers became partly successful in realising a greater part 
of the balances. In the meantime the old infirm and impove- 
rished Zamindar Raja thaitanya Singh wanted to make over all 


his rights in the pee Zamindard to his grand son 
Raya, AZAD Brabyrev greval of Th 


Madhoo Singh sich proposal of the Board,and the collector | 

; : = ae P ‘ -92 
was informed to do the needful in the matter concerned.” ’ 
In 1805,7° a regulation was passed 


yf 


(Regs XVIII)by which the district known as 'Jungle -Mahals', 
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jurisdiction of the magistrate or Burdwan and five were 


~Supur, ambikanagar, - Simlapal and Bhalaidiha," It was further 


poe 
situated in the Zillas of Birbhum, Midnapore and Burdwan 
were separated from the jurisdiction of an officer called 
the magistrate of the 'Jungle-Mahals",' "The district 
thus formed composed of 23 Parganas and mahals, of which 
aa including Panchet were transferred from Birbhum,’ three 
were transferred from Burdwan; Viz, Senpahari, Shergarh and 
Bishnupur, excepting the police circle of Kotalpur and. the 


contiguous Pargana of PRESTI which remined under the 
transferred from HEGRE DOES) viz, Chhatna, Barabhum, Manbhun, 


provided that half-y pearly jail deliveries for: the Jungle- 
Mahals should holden by one of the Judges of the Court of 
circuit for the division of Calcutta and that the Jungle- 
Mahals should continue subject in all matters of civil 
cognizance to the Courts of Diwani Adalat for the respective 


zillas t bo which they had hiterto PORA AN VAER 


"The Judge and Magistrate of the Jungle- 


Mahals zilla was Alexander Bruere Todd, drawing pay of 


R2333, who was assisted by a Registrar, Thomas Pakenham, 


on Re500 and an assistant Surgeon on B300 .The head 


quarters were at Bankura, and there were seven thanas | 
transferred from Burdwan and two from Midnapore, viz, 

Chhatna and Bara Sarenga. The annual cost of Judicial : 
establishment was Bse?,8475 including police and contingencies 


and we find entries. of kse11,160 payable to. the Zamindar of’ 


4, ate ey : i 
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. (described as lately under the Birbhum Magistrate), The 
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Bishnupur and his family and of 16.476 paid as allowances to 


19 Zamindars employed to act as police officers in Panchet 


revenue administration of the district- vas supervised by ee 


Burdwan Collector, but was aie the direct control of 


A, Pakhenham who is described as ex-officio assistant stationed 


at Bankura, drawing pay of Rie 200 a month", 4 


\ 


(CB) Resumption of rent-free lands:- 


Chaitanya's sons and grand sons issued 
many lakheraj grants after the Decennial settlement; The 
Government intimated to the Board that in all. cases where they 
have grounds for thinking the grants of lakheraj ands made 
previously to 1st December 1790, are invalid; In Sid easet 
they should instruct ‘the commissioner to institute necessary 
suits for recovery of the reventies of such lands in the 
Adgwlut, and the revenues of such resumed lands will be fixed 


in conformity with the rules laid down in clauses 2 and 3 of 
95 


section 8 of Regulation XIX of 1793, It was also. 


à a anamannan amao een 
ee ee = i a a EEE aT ae ee cacak 


decided that in cases of the lands held rent-free by the 
relatives of the Raja of Bishnupur, it will be seen that, 

there was reason to believe the grants of the land as rent- 
free were antedated, and that the grants had not ‘been registere 


in conformity MEND GUS rules prescribed for r that purpose, 


- they were annexed to mulguzary lands and that they. will not 


Z 
be alienated from ‘the mulgukary, land unless’ the parties 


= 6 
can establish their right. to them in the courts of Justice.” 
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From 1800 ÆÐ, one of the most important duties of the 
Commissioner of Bishnupur was the resumption of lakheraj 
grants. Sir Charles Blunt, the Commissioner of Bishmupur 
estimated in 1801 the annual value of the resumable lakheraj 
grants in that portion of Bishnupur which was committed to 
his charge at se 40,000. The major part of resumption work, 
however, began in 1835. The resumption A cukiinated 
in popular discontent and distrust for the performance of 
certain police duties. Some persons were granted rent-free 


lands known ‘as Ghatwali lands(for defending ghats or passes 


over the hills) and Simandari lands(for watching over the 


boundary or Simana of the country) in the district of Bankura. 
ry l ; 


‘The Ghatwali system was feudal in charactere In return for 


erforming police duties the Ghatwals were granted rent-free 
A i g 


jands or lands in lieu of-a small quit-rent(Panchak) payable 


directly to the Zamindar, The permanent settlement empowered 


the magistrate to supervise the police administration and to 


appoint or dismiss the Ghatwals, 


. In this connection reference may be made to 
the extracts of Paragraphs 2 and 3 from Government's lester 
to the magistrate vesting him with powers to appoint 
Ghatwals in Bishnupur pargaraly,and in the places under. his 
jurisdictions Whenever those offices (of Ghatwals) may 
become vacant from death, desertion or any other cause the 
collector should inform the magistrate about that. The 


collectors were also informed to make speedy arrnagements for 
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recovery of arrears of revenue due from the anak. of 


EL f 3 


Apart from the resumption of different 


types of rent-free grant of lands, the jungle. Lands were 


also rented, One Gocul chand Mittra made a petition to the 
Board”? clainining to hold 10,000 big ghas of waste jungle 
lands in Bishnupur estate at a fixed rent of two annas pen 
bigha, or four annas in suchCases as the land yields two 
crops a year, The Government suggested to the Board that it 
would be advisable to leave the claim of Ce CeMitt ra to the 
lands to be settled between him and the new proprietor of 
the estate.2? | > 
| AlI these processes adopted by ae 
company ts. ( Government were aimed at maximisation of remenue 
completely idnorine the age-old traditions and sentiments 
of the people of the country, l 

o So far as Ghatwali establishments were 
comerned, there was suspicion in the mind of the Government 
eerie thei efficiency. Extracts from the proceedings 
of the, judicial department saris showed the inefficiency 
of the Ghatwali establishments to protect Bishnupur Parganah 
from the incrusions of chuars and plunderers from the 
jungles on the western frontier 100 
| at the suggestion of Charles Blunt, the. 
Commissioner of. Bishnupur the Raja of Blshnupur agreed to 


part with his lands covered by Ghatwali tenures on the 
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„conditions that (1) his revenue should be reduced by the 


amount which he was' entitled to receive from the Ghatwals 
by way of Panchak, (2) Should the establishment of Ghatwals 


at anytime be considered unnecessary or should their lands 


at anytime be resumed they should be re-annexed to the 


Zamindary and(3) he be relieved from payment of the balance 
of revenue due from the Ghatwali mahals which had accumulated 
since his estate had been under attachmente 


(Sir Charles Blunt in 1802101 prepared 


a Report about Ghatwali lands within the estates of the 


Raja of Bishnupur in which he showed the number of Ghats 


paying Panchak to the Raja as 43, the number of Ghatwalis 


“employed as 2,299, the area of the land as 35,282 bighas 


and the Panchak payable as i8e4,690-12 as -7 pies. The 

Ghats that were detached from the estates of the Raja were 
thereafter known as Sarkari Panchaki Ghatse The Ghats of 

the other parts of the district ‘continued t to pay rans to the 
Zamindar were called Zamindari Beane Goos The Ghats 
(numbering 11) which paid no Panchak were called Bepanchali 
Ghats. In course of time the Ghatwali system became difficult 
one and became scans E to the Government. The final. result 
of the resumption of Ghatwali lands may be noticed in. the 
settlement operations in the district of Bankura in 1917-1924. 
In 1806, however, the collector was directed to state whether 
in the event of Government approving the deduction proposed 


to be made on account of Panchaky abwab, the whole amount 


pur Mahals purchased by the Rajah of Burdwan at the time 27 


~ payable to the Zamindar, one half of the amount of the 


rent payable being due to Government as revenue from the 
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lands were resumed by the Government’. 


should be deducted from thé Jumma of the perecuae 


euronenet (in Bishnupur estate) of whether some portion 


of it should not be deducted from the Jumma of other Bishhu=- .` 


he punched: the parganah, 10? 


The rent- free ‘Simandari lands were also 
resumed on the following terms:- are 

(1) That the lands, should be assessed at 
full rates and the Simandars given occupancy rites. . 


(2) That the rent assessed should be_ 


Zamindar .” | 

Another type of land which was also 
resumed was. the Sahar-tainati &wkidari chakran lands. 

For eee ee a was a practice of the 
Rajas of Bishnupur to appoint Ghowkidars for the watch and 
ward of their capital city. Lands were generally granted 


to them in lieu of. their servicese | In 1879, however, these 


The Maharaje of Burdwan purchased the 
estates of Barahazari, Karisunda, Jungle-Mahals and the 
antite estates of the Raja of Bishnupure After purchasing 
these estates he created under-tenures known as Patni . 
talukse The Patni tenure was in effect a lease which 


f 
bound his holder by the same ame and conditions as those 


‘Mahals. 


rebellion: in the Jungle-Mahals and Bogri Parganagin Midnapore 


«of the 'Jungle-Mahals'? Gietrice was enforced. The Regulation 
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by which the superior landlord was bound to the dates. In 
18ll, however, the Gompa ‘ny 's Government undertook elabora ate 
measures for the collection of public revenue in the jungle 
103 A 
In 1832, however, the peace of the ssis 
ee district of Jungle-Mahals was broken on account of 
the disturbances termed as ‘Ganga Narayan hangama", which 


originated from a disputed succession to the Barabhum Raj. 104 


(e) New administrative set-up:- 


. ås a result of this well-known Bhunij 
(Ganga-Narayan Hangama) a change in the administrative pattern 


XIII of 1833 provided for the separation of certain tracts, 
included at that time in the districts of Ramgarh; Jungle 
Mahals and Midnapore from those districts and for placing | 


them under an officer designated as’ the Agent to the. 


-135 0 . | 
Governor-General. ALL the Mahals of the district of Jungle- 


Mahals ez xcept Senpahari, Shergarh and Bishnupur. were to be 


included in the newly formed South-West Frontier Agency and 


placed under an Agent to the Governor-General’. 


The Agent was to be placed in charge of 
l 


the administration of civil and criminal justice, the. 


collection of revenue, ‘phe superintendence of police, Land 


Pei borma 
revenue a. Agani stamps and every branch of Government 


A 
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within the South-West Frontier Agency» The Court of Diwani 
Adalat was ‘@iscontimued and appeals against the decision of 
the Agent and his assistants in civil suits were to.lie to 
the Sadar Diwani Adalat in Calcutta.’ To make it clear, by 
the Regulation of XIII of’ 1833 the district of the Jungle- 
Mahals was abolished, the greater part of it being formed 

into the district of Manbhum. In 1834 the town of Bankura 
was transferred from the South-Western Frontier Agency to 


Burdwan, and a joint Magistrate and Deputy Collecto? was 


placed in charge of Bishnupur with headquarters at Bankura. 
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CHAPTER-IT 
REFERENCES _ 
a A Introduction to the Fifth Report seee.» on the 
Affairs of the Hast India Company by WK. 


Firminger Vol.I, Calcutta, 1917, PsCXXXIII. 


Midnapore, 1763-1767, Vol.ele. : 
3% — Quoted from the. above by J.C,Price in Notes on 


the History of Midnapore, Chapter IIT, the 

' aecount of the submission of various Zamindars 
and landlords by Fergusson is based on J.C.Price 
(Supra, CheIII) who summarizes the correspondence 


edited by W.K.Firminger. 


A 


. Firminger - Bengal District Records, Midnapore, 

Vol.I,.-L.Ko.210, P 157. 
5e ("It has been noticed that Lord Clive had appointed 
at Murshidabad a Council of Control for the 


administration of the affairs of the Nawab, 


os WeKeFirminger ed. - Bengal District Records: | 
Muhamnad_Riza—Khary—who—had—peen—appoinbed—Naib 
Muhammad. Riza-Khan; who- had—been-appointed | 
Nab Subahdar by the agreement of 1764, was 
entrusted by the English with the office of | 
Diwan to the Company. The individual, to whon | 
the Gonan aliod a prince's income of nine 


lakhs per annum, (Fourth Report of the Committee 


of Secrecy, 1773, P-8- Roy Durbabh was allowed 


1 
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allowance of Is.25,000 by Lord Clive and the 


‘Select Committee. In 1771 the Court of Directors 


had confessed to having in two years incurred a 


‘revenues, WaS.a wholesale plunderer. Grant 


' also holds "that the actual system of revenue 


~138- 
2 lakh per annum, and Shitab Roy at Patna 


fsg99,996,: The latter was also granted a monthly 


ordered Muhammad Riza Khan's salary to be reduced 


to five lakhs per annum) has been.credited by 


understood," and is described by the same. 
authority as 'the great defaulter', Grant's 


opinion is that Muhammad Riza Khan, who he says, 


balance of 2 krores of rupees of the Bengal 


in Bengal was from the beginning. (1765) taken . 
upon on mistaken grounds.e It is a baseless 


fabric.reared in ignorance,corruption, chicanery ` 


+ 


of the natives, intended to conceal from super-' 


“ficial popular view or perhaps ultimately to 


destroy the symmetry 


P 


of the outward structure). 


convenience and simplicity 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
grant with "honour, sagacity, moderation, locally 


Vide, Introduction to the Fifth Report-W.K. 
Firminger, pp 163-169. ( Rapwrrer edea ‘y Cal 
West Bengal District Gazetteers: Bankura(New) , 
pp moios edima by fign, Hone Sat 
The Economic history of Bengal Vol.II Edy’ by 
Be.N.XeSinna - P24, Caleutin , (962. 
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9e 


10. 


Ll, GuHistory of Bengal edited by Br.i.K.Sinha, P.82,Coleuia, 
l 19 


126 


13.4! 


14. 


Ld. 


18. 


Ie. 


l3 


19. 


206 


“pp 189-191. 


. 1770, (Para 48) The proposed remisstm was about £ 30,000 


“argie 


Progs. of the Controlling Gouncil of Revenue at 


| keh: 
Murshidabad.' VoL VI (damaged) Ey 
Š í $ rat. P 
Letter copy book of the Resident at the Durbar, at PER i 
ronori 
Murshidabad,’ kanisa 
Letter copy book of the Resident at the Durbar at faring ol 


Murshidabad 


FA 


Fort William - India House Correspondence, Vol.V, 


(introduction) 


Introduction to the Fifth Report-by Wek firminger, 


Instuctions to the Supervisors - Verelst dated, 16th 

August 1769 . 

Progse of the Select Committee 23rd November 41769, P.10.'. 
oF | Qaida 

Dutt, Romesh - Economic BASE OEY A eCe PSL Lendon, 19S 


Letter from Cartier to ‘the: Court dated 25th January 


out of a total revenue which in 1787 amounted to 
450,000 sterling. Letter fron Governor-teneral in 
Council to the Etot Directors, datedes..e.-3ist 

July 1787, Refs- We WeHunter- The Annals of Rural Bengal- 
P20: 2 : | 
Progssof the Select Committee,’ Jtine 21,1770 

Progs.of the Select Committee, 19 Jily,1770 

Letter copy. Book of the Resident at the Durbar at 


Murshidabads Letter of Charles to Richard Bécher 
28 May 1770s 


Vol-TT |. 


aaa ——————————= 
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22e 


23, 


24, 


29e; 


30. 
Bie 


32e 


4 duly, 17706 


- of Directors Dated Sta September, 1772. 
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Letter copy book of the Resident at the Durbar at 


Murshidabad, Letter of Charles.Stuart to R.Becher, 


Letter copy bopk of the Resident etc. Letter of 
eae Becher to cents ale a 27° July 1770." 
WeWeHunter, The Annals of Rural. Bengal. - P.19. 
WeWeHunter, Annals of Rural Bengal Vol.I (The Ethnical 
Frontier of Tones Bengal with the Ancient Principalities 
of Beerbhoom and Bishenpore) London,1868, PP 19-24, 
‘Hunter, Annals ete. P.25 


Letter from the Gourt of Directors fer the Resident 


ba N. K- swa, Scone mà 
U na of heugal - Vol - -T, 


Progs.of the Governor- General in Council Vol.III, 


and‘ Council (Revenue) 


Middleton's Letter. . Sind. 


letter from the President and Council to. the Court 


Court of Directors per Mansfield dated the 10th 
April,1770. ` Sea + 9 
WeWeHunter, Annals etce P.420 | 

Civil Rebellion in the Frontier Bengal cae 
PP 52-53. Coleen - 1973 

Letter from Richard Becher to Charles Stuart 27th 


July, 1770. Letter copy Book of the Resident at the 


Durbar at Murshidabad 27, July,1770 


Vee Smith, Oxford history of India, P,501, OK Gord 919, 
Introduction to the Fifth Report, W.K.Firminger . 
Pe CCOXXXV « l 


| 
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. E. GT, C1785 - 1857) Cole 1955. 
356i Thompson | and Garrat, Rise and. Fulfilment, ebes, Pe12l. 


36, History a Bengal;i Ed by NeKeSinha P89 


37.  Progs.'Revenue Board.of the Whole Council, 10¢h April, 
L774, RBP, 4639, 0'C,1L5¢h April, No.12 

38. The Governor-General in Council on l6bh February, 1773 
directs the Burdwan Council to take the assistance of 


the landlords in concluding the business of Poolbundy.: 


39, Revenue Board of the Whole Council, 1é¢h se a 
RyBeP aad 4990-91, OCAR May, No. 4. 


40. | West Bengal District Gazetteers, Bankura (New) - 1968, 
Calcutta, P.112. . 
Ale Revenue Board of. the Whole Council, 2 June, 1774, 
Midnapore RB Po 5194-5201, 0.C.' 7 June 1774,No.27 


OF 


42,1 Marek lla 1777, Fort William, Progs of the Gein 


Council 5 BiG e54~ 573 PP. 621-637, 
436 Hunter, WW, Annals ete. I P42 (foot-note) 
44, History of Bengal.' Hd. N.K.Sinha, Cal.University,P.99 


45; Harrington, F.E - An Ansalysis of the laws and Regula- 


tions enacted by the Governor-General in Council at 


_ Fort William, Bengal, Yol,2 London, 1821, PP 41-43,° 


46, Progs.GeG.in Council =- Voks131. Letter from Collector 
| i 18 January, 1788, "The decline of revenue subsequent 


to 1776 might in some measure be attributed to the 


'Gamine and in some measure to the number and influence ie 
of the mandals," 


A76 Progseof the Board of Revenue lst May,1787 
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48s, Ibid. 


49, Progsof the Board of Revenue 10 August ,1787 ; 


50 ¢' Progssof the Board of Revenue ,6 May 1788 , 

51a. Progs,cf the Board of Revenue, 14 October 1788. No.15, 

51(a) Progs+of the Board: of Revenue, 2988 March, 8 Apri’, | 
4 June 1790 , . | | E 

Bag. Progs "of the Board of Revenue, 23 August 41790. 

53; Progs.of the Board of Revenue, 3 November, 1790. 

54. Progs.of the Board of Revenue 18 April, 1791 

55e Progs.of the Board of Revenue 3 August ,1791 . 

566 Hunter, Annals ete; Vol, I, PP 78-82. 


57. Progss of the Board of Revenue, 10 August, 1792 » 


58. - Progs,of. GeiGe in Council, Fort Willian 8 Tuily 41784, 
Letter received from the Resident of Burdwan, 17 Mareh 


: 17846 Candiana of Mengal dunag Ra 
Ipe Mea rece i anli 1 SHG) 123i vot vh PP. 
59% Civil T ebellion ‘Ln the Frontier Sonea BeS.Das l. 475- 
. 30 . 
PP. 85-87 4 


604! Colebrooke; HS Remarks on the Present State of 
Husbandry and Internal commerce of Bengal, Calcutta 
1889, Pelt’ g S T 

Sle WeK.Firminger- Fifth Revert ete, VolvI, P.33 me 

62. Bengal Regulations 17 95=1805, Regulation VIII, IV. 


63. Progseof the Board of Revenue, 23 July,1792 . 


63(a) Letter to the Gourt of Directors(Reveme)6 March,1793 ° 


Dupe'Vol'.'7 
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64,’ ‘pangal Regulations, article 25, Passed on the 


23rd. November 17914 l 
656 Progs.of. the Board of Revenue, 5 November,1792, Noe3l, 
66%] The. collector of Midnapore to the Board of Revenue, 
_ 29 May,1799 , | | | 
676 S,B.Chaudhuri - Civil.Disturbances in India(1765-1857) - 
“Caleutta,1955, P6700 Eas 
68e Notes on the History of Midnapur etcs J.CePrice, P469 
Calcutta 1876 , ' l 
62. Beng ale: Past and Present, 1831-32, Vol. pee 735,111 / 
© Appendix No.74, Ps 131 ; . 


y TO BeS.Das, Civil Rebellion in ‘the Frontier Bengal, 


PP. 94-95 e., : A d 
O 7lë  Progseof the Board of Revemne, 14 Jan,18003 4 een 
1800¢ | : | | 
Tee -Progs.of. the Board of Revenue(Mise) 29 Jan, 1802 2 
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736 From S,Davis, Collector of Burdwan to: WeCowper, 


President and member of the Board of Revenue, For 


William, 12th February, 1794: West Bengal District 


Records, New Series, Burdwan, Letters issued, 1788- 


: 1800, Calcutta,1956 - - PP, 101-103.) ° 
. Che: PLOgSe of the Board of Revenue, 17 October, 1791e' 


756 Progs of the Board of Revenue, 24 November , 1791 < 


166 Letter from the collector of Burdwan to the President 


and member of the Board of Revenue, Fort William, 12h 


Feburary,1794, West Bengal District Records (New Series) | 
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| Wide E e 
Burdwan, Leter issued 1788-1800, Caleutta,1956 
PePel01-103.1 | 


the -Progsvof the Board of Revenue 25 April, 1792.' 

786 Progs.of the Board of Revenue 6 March 1793. 

79 Revenue History of Bankura, JC. Sengupta, Published. 
in Census Handbook - Bankura, 1961, P.53.' 

80. (a) ' From Je Deane to R.Treland, Collector of 

Burdwan, June, 9,1797 , 
(b) From C,Buller to R,Ireland, February 16, 1798 
(WeB. District Records: Burdwan, New Series) 
Letters Received P.609 and P.783.) 

81. | From §.Davis to W,. Cowper, June 26) 1794, (WeB.District 
Records: New Series, Burdwan, Letters ‘issued, 1788-1800, 
Calcutta, 1956, PP 127-132. ~~  S 

82% Final Report on the suey and Settlement Oparations 

in the pee of Bankura 1917-24 by F.WeRobertson 
EE the Census Handbook: Bankura 1961 »' 
83%. Progs,of the Board of Revenue, 5 December 1794% 


84, Progs,of the Board of Revenue 13 February,1795.. 


85.1 Progs.of the Board of Revenue; 24 July,18 August, ' | 
25 September 1795 | 


86% From Y.Burges, Collector of Burdwan to G,Phompson, 


Magistrate of Burdwan, September 21,1799 RR. © 


87. Progs,of the Board of Revenue 19 February3 22 February, 
5 March,1799 « | 
87 (a) ee the Board of Revere 4 January, 1790 0. CRAS 
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87b) Progs. of the Board of Revenue 29 July, 8 August 


88. 


256) 


12 August ,26 August, 16 December 1806 — 
From YsBurges to WeCowper, September 24, 1799, with 


an enclosure containing the Report of the Sezawal 


‘Ramkanta Das, WeB.District Records (New Series) 


Burdwan; Letters issued 1788-1800, Calcutta, 1956 


PP 396-986. l l 

Progs.eof the Board of Revenue, 13 June, 1800 » 
Progs. of the Board of Revenue, 10 dune 1800. 
Progs.of the’ Board of Revenue, 29 January 1802 >. 
Progseof the Board of Revenue, 29 January misc) 
1802 , | of 
Regulation of 1805 (Reg. XVIII) 

LieSeS_0'Malley- Bengal District Gazetteers: Bankura 


Calcutta, 1908, PP.38-39 _ 


Progs eof the Board of Revenue (Misc) 29 June,1802 
No.97-99, 16 February,1302, No:- 61 , 

Progs of the Board of Revenues 5 August ,1806 

Nos 43-45. | 

Progs. of the Board of E 15 Do i 


Nos 19-20 


Progs,of the Board of Revenue, 10 Betober,1806 , 
Progs.of the Board of Revenue 4 November 1806 5 
LEV TUL yy 4806 ». l 


Progs.of the Board of Revenue, 15 July,1806 


Nos 19-20, and Letter to the’ Court of Directors 
(Revenue). 31 a ss Vol.8»: 
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, Letter to the Court of Directors(Revenue) 14 December 
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Progs,of the Board of Revenue, 17 April 1802 , 
Progs.of the Board of Revenue, 30 September, 1806 


Nos= 20=21 


? 


1811; Vol.9 


S.Be'Chaudhuri - Civil Distrurbances etc.PP 101-102. 
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in Bengal marked a turning point in the history of Mallabhum, 


ether parts of Bengal, the hesistant revenue experiments 


' relations a staptic condition prevali ede During the reign 
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CHAPTER = IIL 
AGRARIAN CONDITIONS IN_BISHNUPUR ESTATES 


(A period 'o $: £ experiment) | 


In 1757, the-commenceient of the British Raj | 


The military campaigns of the-Bargifs, the Nawabs and the 


Company's officers over the forest tracts of Bishnupur and 


affecting economic. conditions of the ‘general people and the 
cultural splegndour of the-Bhum rajas of the Jungle-Mahals ` 


and Bishnupur . became a story of the past. In the agrarian 


of Shah Suja with the. price rise due to fluctuations in the 


value and supply of ‘silver the economic condition 4 “of the 


region more or less remained ‘the same as there was no change 


in the production. relations or in the production organisations. | 
l Apart from any improvement in-the technique of production 


` and agricultural implements which were mainly ‘indegenous 


in oe es in Bishnupur remained largely 
stationary?” : l g" el 

“Following Ascoli (in his tariy Revenue history 
of Bengal and the Fifth Report, 1812) the early British 


ne SSE 
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period in the. area under review may -be- conveniently divided 
into three distinct phases, 1(8) The first phase, terminating 
with the Famine of 1772 was the-period of hesitation ‘and 
expansion, Since 1773 with the promigation of Regulating 
ae the period of experiment the five year. farming system 
was introduced in the field of revenue administration, In 
1785 Warren Hastings left India aer that Cornwallis 
introduced the Permanent Settlement in the third phase of 
determinatióne” The defects in the Decennial Settlement 


hoodwinked the landed aristocrats and impoverished the 


‘original tillers of the soil, It reached the climax and 


found expession in the chuar rebellion of 1798-99 when the 
Company's Government followed the policy of resumption of 
all. rent-free lands, setting aside the age-old customs, law 
and ordéx, ° for strengthening the administrative ‘system of. 
the- area- the- Government in 1805 created the district of 


Jungle Mahals, but the district was parceled out among the 


neighbouring states in 18332" 


Since $751 the zamindars were enjoying ` 


socio-economic privileges *as the wardens of the marches*t, 


Alivardi Khan's peace treaty with the Marathas.to save Bengal 


from further Bargir invasions resulted in an agreeable term 
to pay twelve lakhs of rupees -(By the Nawab) annually as 

5 i e515, 2a l l 
chauth, Such action of the Nawab paved the way for the 


establishment of maratha political supremacy in. Orissa and 


a >» 
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6 In 


the neighbouring tracts of the Bengal Presidency. a 
March, 1760 Ali Gauhar (Shah Alam II) aided by the Marathas 


under Shew Bhatt invaded Bengale- Skew Bhatt with his 


‘military detachments marched forward to Khizpai and Bishnupur‘. 


The Raja-of Bishnupur, Chaitanya Singh, a pious Vaisnava as 
he was, entrusted the administration to his minister Kamal 
Biswas and retired to religious meditation, The minister 
became quite unpopular for his extortion over the people and 
Damodar. Singh, the younger brother(cousin) of Raja Chaitanya 
Singh put forth his claims te the-throne, Chaitanya Singh 


_ finding no way to escape fled away to Calcutta with his 


family idol *Madan Mohan* and sold the idol to Gokul Mitra 
of Baghbazar in order to buy the support of Diwan Ganga 
Govinda Singh for being reinstated by the Company, From 
Nawab Mir Qasim, the Company,, in the meanwhile received the 
right of revenue collection of the districts of Burdwan 
and Midnapore in October, 176 z8 In 1765, however, the 
Company got the Diwani Sanad from Shah Alam IIS This is 
an illustration of the Nawab's policy of appeasing a 


2 :2 ` s s Q 
superior power by granting territorial concessions,’ 


After 1760, the Company faced the problem 


of effective collection of land :revenue and the problem of 


the determination of the ownership over the soil, The time 
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setting aside the intermediaries -from the production ` 


eectox ss 


However, in 1761 the Company's Government began 
to frame regulations for collection of revenue of which they 
had very tittle or no knowledge + Therefore, for nearly 


two decades, the Company's Government failed to reach a final 


a SE pane ear of 


decision as.to how the land revenue could be collected 
effectively from ;the ryots and whether the proprietory right 
of the Zamindars would be recognised, Such hesitation on the J. . 
as The pols Keak -ovianonw Sh The mg VERE 
part of the Government touched to protests from the Zamindars 
oO) berth AD | ` 12 
anduthe farmers after 1761, The-Zamindars were prevented 
A poe; ne 
from collecting extra»imposts except: land=tax, The rent 
free-lands were gradually resumed and: the rate of land 
settlement with the Zamindars had been increased to meet 
the pressing demands from England and the heavy expenses of 
war in India, The Zamindars, apprehensive of increased 
jumma always tried to win over the Qanungos. by giving them 
farms at reduced rate.: This situation led to the abolition 


i ; . 
of the Qanungos department but it was -restored in 1774 with © 


reduced authority? 


After the acquisition of the Diwani in 1765, 


the Company tried to maintain law and order against maratha 


incursions in order to safeguard their interests, 


The policy of the Company's Government for 


enhancing the xate of land revenue of the Zamindars may be 


illustrated. with the help of the following table. This. table 
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would illustrate the increase in the amount of revenue paya- 


ble to the Raja-of Bishnupur: 
1586 Sicca B¿107,000. (The Ain-I=Akbari) 
1715 Sicca Be129,803 (Jamma Kameil Tummari) 
1769 Sicca 5,250,501 (Fergusson) 
1771 Sicca 1804799 66~15=16 = 
1776 Sicca. Bs 022, 8:17-3=0 


‘Such over=assessment led to the discontent of the. 
Zamindars culminating in their revolts to defy the British 
rule, The revolts of the Zamindars of Ghatsila, Mayurbhanj, 
Boygri pargana, Barabhum, Singbhum etc. might be cited as 


examples, 


In the mide18th century,military operations undertaken 


_by the Nawabs' jproops, the Marathas -and the Company's 


battalions, accompanied by economic drain in the shape of 


revenue « receipts and natural calamity turned the Bishnupur 


estates and the adjoining territories into a land of poverty. 


As a result of the great famine of 1770 there was enormous 
rise in the prices of grain. The labour class died in 

large numbers, Many. of them fled’ ‘to. the Maratha districts 
with the expectation of cheap-comn and rent-free lands, 1} 
The country side -became depopulateds’ Non-resident culti- 


vators were encouraged to resume lands at a cheaper rate, 


The Company's servants monopolised.the grain trade and they 


i 
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-even compelled the defaulters to sell their rice at a 


cheap rate. Inspite of the hardship suffered by the general 
people, the revenues were collected with utmost severity. 1^ 
In 1770 however, Chartier advocated for the remission of 
land tax in view.of the prevailing famine condition, The 


Company's decision to stand ferth as Diwan and introduction 


‘of the confused. system of five=years farming experiment 


proved disdtrous to the Zamindars as well as the ryotss ` 
Sacauserevessacceesment became the noticeable feature of 
this new system. There was general discontent in the minds 
of the Zemindars and the ryots which ultimately forced 
them -to the -path rebellion. | 


(b) Agrarian:disturbances after 1780:= 


l The plunder. let loose by the English merchants 
caused wide «espread discontent in the country leading to 
a number of revolts in this region, During the 80's 

of the 18th century Bishnupur became a place of unrest and 
anarchy,’ The economic condition of the original producers 
became precarious, The Zamindar's tax-agents followed 
utmost oppression in the collection of revenue, 


The ryots of Bishnupur named Bhgbut Surma, Nemoy 


. Surma, Dost Mohomad, Jeerharam chund in a a petition to 


the committee of Revenue in 1781 made complaints against 


Raja Chaitanya Singh and his men, They stated that the 


Raja claimed an additional tax of se 2/ = per house in addition ||. 
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to the usual taxes they usedi to pays On refusal of the 
Ryots to fullfil the demand of the. Raja, peons were sent 
to every villages. They sold the goods, cattles and houses 
of many ryots, confined their wives and childrens, The 
zamindar's men also cut down their mango#and palmetress 
and stole, their grass and took .fishes out of their tanks, 
They complained to Rajah Chaitanya: Singh against such 
torture snd T But their somiainte remained 
unheard, For. such violent activities of the Zamindar's 
men, a great number of the ryots had deserted, by which 
means the Government suffered a-Great loss, The ryots 

in their petition prayed for justice. The Committee, 
however, ordered the Dewan to enquire into the matter and 


to report accordingly, (8) 


In another petition to ‘the Board of Revenue 
Lall Mohan Roy and others, inhabitants of Baliatore in 
Bishnupur, complained against the arbitrary proceedings 
of Daan Ham connye Cor {in 1790) exacting collections 
from several sundry Mahals, and Mohatran lands which were 
released from assessment; Their petition was forwarded 
to the collector of Birbhéém for enguirys' The Board 
also informed the collector that such exactions on rente 
free lands are illebad, and directed him to instruct 
Heilbrige, Assistant Collector,to discontinue the collection 


made from the ryots by the Zamindars and to submit on 
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the validity of the tiles by which the holders of the land 

claim a right thereto 5 (b) 
The people in general ruined by the havoc of 

famine aad ‘dispossessed -by revenue agents, were thrown - into — 

country side as roving bands living by plunder and Penna. 

blackmail on the-surrounding villages. One Rudra Bauri 

with the Dhalbhum people plundered the inhabitants of 

Bi shnupüri? There'the faujdar was overpowered, The 

official letters of correspondence contained graphic picture 


of the disturbances which took place after 1780. Disturbances 


broke out in Balarampur, Karnagarh and also in the Zamindari 


of Panchet. In November, 1782, an army was sent to Jhalda 
to tackle-the situation’ in Panchet. The GovernoreGeneral 
and the: Council were- anxious at this time to avoid: any 
heavy engagements with the rebel leaders ead to focus their 
energy in crushing Tipu Sultan and the. French bid for 
supremacy in India through Mysore, They naturally temporised, 
and fell back upon the policy of diplomacy in order to 
detach the-new owners of land, offering ‘them pattas by | 
uprooting the hereditary but impoverished peasant militia 
from the *nankar* lands. This was done with a view to 
increasing Crop production and the simultaneous revenue 
collection which was urgently needed in the warefronts of 


India. The Zamindars of Simlapal and neighbouring estates, 
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suspended. the revenue payment and instigated the ryots to 


rise against the Company's Government. The British 


8 omei ; IZBY (Srem? Angle - Pia 
| 


left India- for England and his successor Cornwallis followed 


Government crus ed the power of Tipu in m4. They were 
now free? to handle the rebellion of Jungle chiefs 
effectively... Eighteen military chiefs or naiks were forced 


to surrender and were sent to Calcutta for trial, 


In June 1781, Ram Mohan Ray, 'Sezewal' of 
Bishnupur could not collect taxes from Rajhat and according 
to his prayer L.Mexcer, Judge of the Diwani Adalat at Rajhat 
was asked -to station sesove at the place to prevent 
robberies and other acts of violence, otherwise,no revenue 
could be collected, Thus by the 80's of the 18th century 
Judges of the Biwani Adalat took over the faujdari obliga- 
tions concering revenue administration settsing aside the 
rights of the Zamindars and the collectors, This step 
was taken to weaken the Zamindars, and at last to wipe 
them out of the productionesector, 


In the midst of chaos and turmoil Warren Hastings 


the policy of centralisation and dtermination regarding 
agrarian problems. In 1786, Bishnupur and Birbhum were 
placed under separate Collectorships but after one year in 
1787, two districts were united in the interest of 


economy, Pye who was placed in charge of Bishnupur in 


April, 1786 left the united districts of Birbhum-Bishnupur 


oy D 
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in April 1787, on transfer, Sherburne came in place of Pye 


Birbhum. He was, however, discharged in November,1787 under 


»)]56% 


and transferred the Capital from Bishnupur to Suri in 


suspicion of corrupt dealings and was succeeded by Christo- 
pher Keating.’ In 1789, Chaitanya Singh, the Raja of 

Bi shnupuz was thrown into prisén for arrears of land- revenue. 
His subjects immediately began to revolt, Birbhum came | 


under the control of the insurgents<~? 


In July, 1788, the 'Mandals* assembled a number 


of ryots and incited them into an. insurrection vowing that 
they would not submit to the 'Summabandyty The Company's 
Government threatened the Zamindar of Bishnupur with —_ 
dispossession of his estate if the arrear was not paid 
within three days. In October 1788, the insurgents 
ransacked the treasury. In Febmary, 1789, the hillmen 
broke through the corden of outposts,created panic in the 


neighbourhood. The peace-loving cultivators also joined 


their hands with the dispossessed and disgruntled chuars, 
In November 1789, the position of the Government became 


precarious, Rajnagar fell into the hands of the insurgents. 


. Bishnupur and Birbhum witnessed Complete suspension of 


British rule, But from 1790 the diplomatic dealings of 
the Company's Government proved effective, To save harvest 


the paikhast ryots stood against the disposséssed ryotse | 
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-willing to pay revenue directly to the Government.*9 The 
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The peasantry. soon. came. to realise their own fault. They 


seon entered into sharp. ‘conflicts with the rebels whom 


they had-welcomed:a year before, The peasants joined their 
hands with the Government in putting ddwn the rebellion 


successfully, The wave of this revolt also touched the 
Phan, abhuuw . 
eae areas of Hi Hig and- Baajabhuh, 


Theperiod of pre-permanent Settlement which was 


19 aimed at maximisation of 


marked: by overeassessment 
revenue - and security of annual collection from the production 
sector, This period witnessed$ increased oppression of 


the zamindarly amlas and Sardar tahsildars over the ryots 


under which the Zamindar's Paternalism was. thrown into 
the background. The permanent settlement created several | 
intermediaries. whose pressure was felt heavy over the-xyots. 


One of the important results of the Permanent Settlement 


was see epptttnce of the Pattani tenure, 


Raja Tej Chand of Burdwan who bought the estates 
of Bishnupur created under-tenures known as Patni Taluks 
and began to lease out the holdings to the Pattanidars of 


Bishnupur for proper realisation of revenue who would be 


Patni tenure was in effect a lease which bound his holder 


by the same. terms and conditions as those by which the | 
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superior land-lord was bound te thestate, 


By Regulation XLIV of 1793, the Proprietor of 
an estate was allowed to grant:lease for a period of ten 
years but this provision was rescinded by section 2of 
Regulation V of 1812, By Regulations XVIII of the same 
year proprietors were declared competent to grant leases 


for any period, even in perpetuity. In the preamble to 


- Regulation VIII of 1819, it was decided that the Zamindars 


were free to grant taluks or other leases of their lands, 
fixing ‘the rent in prepetuity, at their Pree subject 
to the liability ‘of their being annulled, a sdaigoot the 
lessor's estate for arrears of Government revenue, A Patni 
taluk may thus be described as a tenure created by the 
Zamindar to be held by the lessee and his heirs for eer at 
a rent fixed in perpetuity. As the Bishnupur estate was 


sold out to the Maharaja of Burdwan at an enhanced jumma 


‘it resulted in the paik upsurge under the Raja of Bishnupur 


F 
and the collection of rent was totaly suspended,“ t 


In pursuance -of these. Regulations Patni taluks 
came into existence also in the Zamindaries other than that 


of Burdwan, The Patni sale law 22 provided by the Regula- 


“tion VIII of 1819 was beneficial to the Zamindars who had 


leased out their estates in Patni taluks, 
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The Collectors were. empowered tosell Patni 
taluks in KETA twice in every year, in consultation with 
the Zamindars, By the same Regulation the Patni taluks were 
declared hereditary, transferable and valid in perpetuity, 
and patnidars were entitled to create under-tenures known 
as Darspatni, .Dar-Patni was subordinate to patni tenure and 


was created by the patnidar, It was tenure in perpetuity, 


- transferable and hereditary and conferred on its holders the 


same rights and privileges-as that of a patnidar holding 
land direct from a Zamindar. By Regulation VIII, 1819 
ae the under-tenure holders were allowed to save 


their tenures by paying into the Collectors! office the 


arrear of rent due to the Zamindar, Seepatni or patni of a. 


third degree was also a taluk, the holder of which had the 
same rights and privileges as a dar-patnidar or a patnidar,. 


A Seepatni taluk was again subordinate to a Dar-patni. 


| WeW.Hunter described different kinds of land- 
tenures based on the report of Ratan Lal, Ghosh, Deputy 
Collector in March 1783: a | 
l. Tenures held directly from. Government 
2.. Intermediate tenures _ 
3. Öultivating tenures 


4. Service- tenures 


5e Rentefree tenures: 
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Among. intermediate tenures mention may be 
made toz- | 
le patni: taluks with their subordinate | 
tenures vize Darpatni and Se patni 
2. Mukarrari taluks 
3. Istimra¥i 
4, Zarelepashgi-ijara 
5, Dareijara 
So far as the tenures held directly from the 
Government are concerned the Zamindars were included: in it. 
It included all lakheraj tenures-subsequently resumed and 
settled by Government, the service tenures held at quitezrent, 
the Ghatwali estates and Shikmi estates, According to 
Hunter, Shikmi estate were created by the Government at the 
settlement of the resumed lakheraj villages, The revenue 
of these estates was paid to the Government through the 
propie tors of the villages kn which they are situated. 
We,Hunter, also holds the opinion that most 
of the Mukarrari taluks which had been in existence before the 
Desna settlement were almost att abolished, The Mukarrari 


taluks were subsequently created by the Zamindars or talukdars,. 


They had definite rights expressed in the 
written engagements by which they are created, Their rents 
were not subject to enhancement’ but they were saleable for 


arrears, Unless the hereditary nature of the tenure could be 
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| murned into-a—-hereditąry right; The lessee paid a bonus or 


lease, no matter for how long it had been in existence, the 


=l6le. . 
inferred in the language. used in the lease, a mukarrari tenure 
_was considered to be valid during the life time Sr the tenant 
amd be lormmahe wily dis desly - Sh U Wor made 
only peda hereditary in the lease then only it turned into a 


Ea right. The lessee paid-a-bonus—or-sakami-for—the 


salami for the mukarrari tenure. Dar-mukarraris were tenures 


created by the makarraridars.| 


. ijarahwere leases granted in respect of a piece 
of land, ' according to which a definite amount of rent became 


od 


parenie annually dusting a Speci ified term. On the expiry of the 


ijaradar was not entitled to its rengwal., He could not give up 


The 
“the Peace without the consent of the lessor nor could ta lessor 


increase thë rent so long the lease remained in force, A dar 
ijara was subordinate to an ijarador. 


The zaremiepeshgi-ijara was another form of ijara or 


‘lease, It might be granted for an idefinite term of years and 


made. t erminable om certain conditions. Such kind of leases came 
into foxegStme when a talukdar or tenant mortgaged’ his estas as 
a security for a loan, The term would usually expire when a . 
mortgageehad recovered the amount of debt and interests from the 


proceeds of the property. 


perpetuation of interests of the Zamindars, The patnidars could 


raise rents, resume unauthorised rent-free 


| 


a i “So far as patni tenure is concerned, the system | 
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_ fictitious names to make fresh settlements with the original 


Superintendent Remembrancer of Legal Affairs.” The system 


maximum rent ,but its pressure was heavily felt both by the 


| 
| 
lands, distrain and attach lands for balances, Sometimes | 
the Zamindars were themselves leaseholders of others estates. 
The Board of Revenue became susp&cious of the motive of the 
Maharaja of Burdwan as he was willing to purchase taluks in 
producers to increase rent," With that end in view an 
Enquiry Committee was set up by the Governors Generalein- 


Council ain May 1819 under the leadership of H.R Princep, 


also gave right to the Patnidars to alienate their rights 
wholly or partly to darepatnidars, Thus the creation of a 


long chain of intermediaries though ensured the collection of 


old Zamindars as well as by the. original producers with or 
without occupancy rights over the lands. That the sub- 
infeddation was oppressive to the ryot was also admitted by 


the Raja of Burdwan, as it was only productive of losses, 


fraud and inconvenience.~° The Collector of Burdwan's report 
contained the ges that the original producers were heavily 
assessed aS a Conseyguence of sub-infeudation and as such 
criminal prosecutions were made. 7 The Board of Directors 

in their letter of February 2, 1819 advised Fleming, Collector 
of Burdwan that the rights-of the Ryots should be clearly 


2 
defended, °S To protect the interests of the original 


producers the Government wanted the Zamindars to grant pattas 
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go the ryots. The patni tenure was legalised by the Regula- 
tion VIII of September, 1819 by which the holdings of the 


ryots could not be attached and cancelled for arrears,” 


But the recorded instances are quite absent as to show how ` 
far in practice thse pattani regulations were successful to 
protect the interest of the original producers, The increasing 
pressure of population, withering away of domestic industries 
due to lack’of capital and market facilities and of all 
tillage rights whether of property or of occupancy ultimately 
led to the inevitable consequences ise. pauperisation of the 
original producers and cajectment of the land-holders from 


their estates, 


So far as the cultivating tenures are 
concerned, W.WeHunter found the actual cultivators under 
different conditions, Holdings held by cultivators, were 

, — oma oF Bee od 
generally known as Jama or Jot. The ze were held without 
any kind of written engagement. The land remained in the 
possession of one family ion generation to generation and 
in many cases without a ament of title, By the custom 
of the district, a resident or non-resident ryot was allowed 


to hold his lands undisturbed, so long as he paid the rent 


_ together with the fixed or occasional cesses(abwabs) to his 


landlord,but where his immediately superior landlord is 
anijaradar with only a temporary lease ,the relations were 


more strained, An ordinary Jama could only be sold with the 
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permission of the superior helder who might refuse to 
register the name of a purchaser thereof in his records 
unless the sale took place with his consent or unless it 
was subsequently ratified by him, This consent or ratifi- 
Cation might be secured in two waysi= firstly ,by payment 
of a bonus or Salami and secondly, by the recognition of 
the purchaser's occupation on the part of the Zamindar 
or his agent by receiving rent from him and granting him 
receipt, When the Jama was sold in by a civil court in 
satisfaction of a decree, the purchaser became the ryot 
whether his name was enlisted in the Zamindar‘s records 
(or not, . 

Some cultivators also held land under what 
was known as Miadi Jama, A miadi Jama could be held for 


a fixed term of years under a patta or lease, 


A cultivator could not relinquish his 
tenure before the expiry term without the knowledge or 
consent of his superior land-holder nor could the superior 
tenureeholder enhance the rent or eject the cultivator 


before the term of the lease expired. 


Another form of right under which cultiva-: 
tors held land was known as Jangal bari Jama, When waste 
lands were leased out for the purpose of being cleared 
of jungle and brought under cultivation, the tenure was 


known as jungle bari. . Such lands were assessed at 


SO a rrr 
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progressive rate of rents payable after a certain number 


of years during which no rent was paid. The rights of 


these cultivators were of a. permanent nature, 


Some of the cultivators used to hold lands 
under leases which were known as Mikarrari and maurusi. 
The rent of these lands was subject neither to enhancement 
nor to abatement. The tenure was hereditary in nature, 
Salami or bonus had to be paid by the tenant at the time. 
of the creation of these Jamas, But some cultivators held — 
lands under mukarrari rights only, which meant that they 
held their lands in terms of a-definite lease but without 
the right of heritability whenedeWaiiel Mamas were 
heritable. When a lease created a jamma transmissable 
to the children and grandchildren of the lessee and at the 
same time reserved the grantor's ower of assessing any 
land that might after the execution of the lease,be found 
in excess of the specified area, the Jama was known as a 


simple maurusi one, 


The right created by an ordinary cultivator 


was called Korfa. The holder although a cultivator of the 
land did not acquire the right of occupancy, Korfa’ tenancy 
was generally. created verbally. 

Bhag jot was the arrangement under which the 


tenant had to use the husbandman's land for a y& or a 
A 
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season and paid as rent certain share of the produce of the 


land. Ordinarily one half of the produce was so paid, 


So far as the serviceetenures are concerned, 


apart from the Ghatwali lands there were following services 


lands in 1845 in the pargana of Bishnupur. The holders of 


these lands had to perform certain specified duties in lieu 


le 


26 


36 
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De 
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Te 


Senapati Mahal 


Mahal«Bera-Mahal 
Chharidari Mahal ' 
Bakshi Mahal 


Kastha bhandar 
Mahal 


Shagirdi Pesha 


hal 


Krot Mahal ` 


Topkhana Mahal 


. of enjoying the produce of the lands,’ 


Theelands were assigned for the 
support of Commanding Officers 
(Senapati) of the army. 

Lands assigned to the guards of 
Bishnupur fort, 

Lands granted to the Raja's mace= 


bearerss 


- Lands assigned to the Bakshis or 


military pay masters. 

Lands assigned to the suppliers 
of fuels to the Raja's Palace, 
Lands granted to the private 
servants of the Raja 


Lands assigned to the court. 


officials of the Raja such as, diwan 


etc. 


Lands assigned to the gunners, 
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9, DomeMahal — - Lands held by the drummers and 
musicians. 
10. Kaharan Mahal - Lands assigned to the palanquine 
| bearers. . 
ll. Khatali Mahal + Lands granted to the coolies or 


labourers in the fort, 
12, Hatila Mahal - Lands on which markets were held 
i at Bishnupur, 
13, Be=talab Mahal .= Lands granted by the Raja for 


charitable and religious purposes. | 


Rentefree tenures were known by different names 
such as Brahmattar, Sivatfar, Devottar, etc, income from the 
land being meant far the support of a Brahmin or the temple 


of Siva or a temple generally or as pirattar, chragur etce 


. where the grantees were muslims, 


F,W,Robertson, the Settlement Officer :of the . 
District of Bankura during 1917-24 settlement operations , 
also recorded some peculiar features in the land tenure 
system of the Jungle«Mghals. Mention may be made to two 
such peculiar tenancies: (1) The langal chas,(2) The Jal- 


sason., 
Christopher- Keating fixed the rates of rent for 


resumed lakheraj lands in 1792. These rates were known as 


Keating's nirikhnama, These varied from kse2.00 to Rse3.00 
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per bigha for ordinary paddy (Sali) lands and from 8.5.00 
to R47.00 for twoecropped (Suna) lands. F,W.Robertson, 
however, argued that the average incidence of rent(even in 


1917-24) for the whole district was very much lower than 


that for other districts, The average of rent per acre for | 


the whole district in 1917-24 was Bselel2 anns =7p 


In the langal chas system rent was assessed on 
the plough at the rate of 8 ase to Be 1200 per plough, The 
idea being that there was a relation between the area culti- 
vated and the number of plough in the possession of that 
tenant, In the jalesasan tenancies which were mainly to be 
found in the hilly tracts of the Jungle-Mahals comprising 
modern northern and contest Banua; settlement=holders 
under stipulation of a charter from the proprietors were 
aii iveate-dutigate ena to bring lands. under tillage for no 
‘rent or fora nominal rent for a particular period, 
Sometimes settlement of a portion of large area of: waste 


land was made with the Jal-Sasan tenant for his own cultiva- 


tion and the remainder was settled with outsiders, Resumption 


of rent-free lands and increase in the population gave an 
acceleration to bring waste lands in the midland plains 
and hilly regions of the Jungle-Mahals ‘under cultivation 


x 
thw ugh these ‘two types of land-settlements. 
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(a) The period from 1793 to 1833:- 
(A Study of the changes in the Agrarian 


economy and the Agrarian Relations) :- 


i 


The sproradic outbreaks of the agrarian 
disturbances after 1781 were largely due to the decline 

of Nizamat, inadequate Thanadari system, economic crisis 
arising out of complete suppression of the inland trade 
subsisting between Bengal and Orissa, gradual pauperisation 
of the independent peasantry leading to rapid transplantation 
of population and the Company's revenue experiments. The 
root of such agrarian discontents did not, however, lie only 
in the question of enhancement of rent,’ The cause lies also 
in the tendency of the landlords to tamper with the 
tenant's right of occupancy, °° Such agrarian disturbances 
paved the way for the out break of the chuar Rebellion of 
1799 for which the Regulations of the Permanent Settlement 
were largely résponsible, ‘The post Pezmanent Settlement 
period witnessed a fast decline not miy ia the status of 
the propertied classes but of the original producers as well, 
The agrarian set up in 1793 is best described in the words 
of Ilbert = "A revenue payer, we found the Zamindar, a rent 
receiver we made him = not a landlord in the English sense 
whose rent represents interest on capital which has been 
éxpendéd’on farm buildings, drainage and the like...» The 


legislation of 1793 left ghe ryotfs right outstanding and 


references might be made to the disturbances in Bishnupur 


to Bishnupur to ascertain the nature of such disturbances, 
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undegfined and by so leaving them it tended to obscure them, 


) 
to efface them and in many cases to destroy they Several . 


after the post-settlement period which were definitely the 
outcome of agrarian discontent, Reference may be made to 
the disturbances created in Singhazari, Bishnupur,as reported 


/ _ 30(a) 
by Hesilbrige, Assistant Collector in 1790. 


The Acting. Magistrate of Burdwan in 1799 transe 
mitted a letter from Lt.Spottiswood (command in Bishnupur) 
and reported on the disturbances in Bishnupur.°> The l 
Magistrate of Burdwan while reporting on the further distur- 
bances ọn March,1799 recommendethat the family of Chaitanya 
Singh was to be called in to Burdwan and he intended to procee 


32 


Lt.Spottiswood informed the Board of the severe state of the 
233 


} 


banditti there The recurrence of such disturbances on 


several occasions compelled the magistrate to suggest to the 
34 


Board to make an early attempt to put down the rebellion, 
Under such circmustances a special military attachement was 
sent under Captain Morrison to put down the revolt in 
Bishnupur, ~~ 

But again in the year 1808 such agrarian 
revolts started afresh, which drew the attention of the court 
of Directors. Several. henson were punished in the criminal 


courts for such offences, (2) 
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constituted the foundation of all agricultural operations 


. also generally not enthusiastic about the constructions of 


“ol7 le 


Agriculture in Bengal was s tatic with indegenous 


technique of production, The methods of water supply which 


were meagre. The illekept embankments often damaged the 


, 
Ey 


rice crop. In the preceeding period with the negation of 


hereditary rights of the Zamindars over the soil, the 


problem of repairing and maintaining embankments came to the 
forefront and it was found that the Company's Government 
before the 90's of the century was slow to take over the 
responsibility: The Zamindars could not even procure 
advance from the Government for the repair of embankments,” 
A more liberal policy on the part of the Government could 


have saved the situation. At a later period we find that 


the peasants could not construct wells or tanks for irriga~ 


pon 
ee E 


tion purposes without the prior consent of the Zamindars, 
who discouraged these as far as possible apprehending that 


they would result in the consolidation of peasant's 


occupancy rights.°° In view of the smallness of the margin 


of profit from agticultural commodities, the peasants were 


new wells or tanks, unless they were indispensable, 


More or less unchanged technique ‘of cultivation 
resulted in the agricultural production at a lower rate, 


. msr : R 
It is alsast true to say that static level of agricultural 


production, is the characteristic mark of a peasant community © 
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of the period. “In a real subsistence economy, it can almost 


be taken as a law of nature that agricultural production will 
A, l 2 

increase at about the same rate as populations?’ The decline 

of population due to the famine of 1770 adversely affected 


production, At a later period, in the absence of any 


considerable scope for the extansion of cultivation, the 


growth of .labour power beyond a point where the input of 
additional units of labour would not result in increasing 
the total farm output would tend to reduce per capita income 


4 
in the peasant families, © 


In Bengal the peasants constituted the 
overwhelming majority of the population, ‘The general trends 
in increase or decrease of population represented the trends 
in the increase or decrease of the peasant population. Apart 
from natural calamities, the higher death rate caused by 
epidemic fever, variously known as the Burdwan fever or the 
Hugli fever (throughout the second half of the 19th century) 
deeply affected the agrarian society. Such epidemic fevers 
considerably decimating the working population and draining 
off the vitality of the survivors immediately reacted on 
agriculture, Scarcity of labour was a common phenomenon in 
the fever-stricken districts, "Families which were full of 


robust, working heads and could very we}l spare many of them 


' from their own fields to work for others, can now scarcely 


supply labour adequate to cultivate their own lands*, “+ 


iv 


‘Bankura. However, no informations about the area of Bankura 
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A considerable decline in cultivation naturally resulted, but 


official reports do not provide us with detailed statistics 


for ascertaining its extent. It is also difficult to measure | 
theg rowth of population in absence of any systematic stati- 


stical dat@ before 1872, After 1833, a large northern portion 
of the MidnapU¥re district waĝ ceded to the district of 


before 1872 was given in the official sources, There were 
frequent changes in the jurisdiction of the districts of 
Midnapur and Jungle’ Mahals now mainly comprising the Bankura 


district, 


_In 1871 census, the total population estimated 
in the district of Bankura at 526,772 and the pressure of 


population on the soil being 391 persons per Sqemiles 7 


Since 1803, the Company's Government began 
to resume rent-free lands of different categories. Vize, 


Ghatwali and Paikan lands etc; and constant vigilance was 


— ` 
ee 


exercised to tranfer settled lands on nonerevenue paying 
lands for religious purposes. In doubtful cases lands 
were escheated, in liey of money-allowance and that 
prompted the tendency of movement towards nonesettled 


frontiers in the coastal region, mainly on the newlyeemerged 


soil by the river banks. Settlements were even made in the 
hilly and forest infested waste lands of the Jungle#Mahals, 


The transformation of barren and other rent-free lands into 
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settled cultivable lands under the emigrants enhanced Gov erne 
ment revenue and ATE, the people to emigrate to the 
neighbouring unsettled tracts, Increased agricultural works 
thus suffered to a great extent from paucity of available 
labourepersonnel,. The increase in tropic al diseases owing k» 
lack of proper sanitation in drainage Syster arisen out of 
water-kgging embankments oe The wage-earners were poorly 


paid, Such poor wages discouraged the land less labourers 


$ 2 s 2 vee. ` . . ` 44 
from forming permanent stations in the frontier regions, 


Moreover, inadequate supply of daily necessities of life 


45 


led to rise in prices, The Governmental tendency of 


converting daily wages into payment on contract basis, could 


not however, check the flight of labourers to a more inaceesibl 


regions in the coastal belt, ô 


Wip of 
The frst labourers was also due to replacement 
A ‘ 


of produce#rent by money rent in the mode of payment, The 


Ahmet chorus, 


tenancies paying produce rent fell into two distxiBt viz., 
47 


classes: Sanja and Bhag The permanent settlement which led 
to the conversion of produce-rent into fixed money rents 
aroused a tendency to evade tax payments by flight to the 
neighbouring rent-free lands of Orissa, But since 1803 

the extension of British frontier checked such tendencies to 


a great extent. After 1803, in the countryside the disguised 


unemployed as well as overburdened borrowers found agencies 


of work and escape from unlimited liabilities of the money= 
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lenders in the newly resumed nonerevenue paying lands, The 


revenue records are full of illustrations as to how the system 


of advance which was necessary for the cultivators for culti- 


vating their lands tended to take the shape of usury making ah- 
impossible for the ryots to get out of the clutches of the 


-money-lenders. 


The increasing role of different types of 
moneyelenders also played an important role in the agrarian 


economy. of the region under review. 


The cases of local moneyelLenders consisting of 
rich cultivators, the foreign money-lenders, who were mainly 
the up-country merchants ‘and the role of advance made by the 
Company's Government in the cotton and silketextile producing 
areas of Bishnupur through the Agents were to be considered 
in this context. 

The rural credit network developed and intensi- 
fied in response to the increasing dependence of ryots and 


Zamindars on money lenders. for payment of revenue, 


Debts were incurred by peasants mainly for 
(1) Payment of the rent of the Zamindars and the landerevenue 


of the Government, 
(2) Payment of the old debts, and interest, 


(3) Maintenance of the family until the next 


harvest, . 
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(4) Litigation on account of land claims and 
unavoidable social ceremonies like marriage etc, and (5) purchase 
of agricultural stock, such as seeds, cattle and implements. 
It is however, certain that productive borrowings for purchase 
of saako stock represented a small propoztion of the 
total rural debt since the portion of capital i$śëlf was small 
in the total agricultural inputs. The annual interest payable 
on this debt was most commonly at the rate of 37% percent, Tla) 
The lower rural credit agencies had to depend on the higher 
agencies to meet the heavy Aanand for rural credit. The large 
majority of village Mahajans had to depend on urban money- 
lenders for funds and the urban maney lenders had also to 
depend, on dher money lenders, indig&nous bankers and 
ee a banks, 77 (b) The British officials and amini eteibzs, 
while condemning the exploitative character of the rural 
credit system, were actually conscious of thed ependence of 


-A 
Government revenues on money-ledding operations, Te 


“A rustic money lender, reported one District 
officer from Burdwan, was generally a successful cultivator, 
and a cultivation if he was successful and had saved a little 
money became es as a matter of course a money lender", 47 (a) 

Though the majority of both creditors and 


debtors were cultivators, land transfer from agricultural to 


money lending classes could not be a wide spread phenomenon, 
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It might have been argued that the narrow size 


of the market for agricultural produce, restricted by the 
poverty of the rural masses were at the root of backward 


character of Bengal agriculture“? (e) 


Economic expansion 
largely depended on the domestic aaeei for agricultural 

and industrial products, In the absence of rapid industriali 
sation, the urban market for agricultural products in the 
period under review underwent virtually no expansion. The 
ratio between urban and rural population Samasa practically 
unchanged, and the rural market for grain was constrained 


by the poverty of the majority of villagers? ‘?) 


The original producers of the soil who could 
not resist the weurious claims of these creditors nor could 
escape by flying away to other countries gradually ruined, 
The Indian servants of the Gomp any also carried on the 
business of money«lending at a high rate of interest to 


enhance their fortune, S 


The decline in the economic position of the 
agrarian community was also a noticeable feature of 
Permannet Settlement, In Bishunpur, Ghatwali and other 


non=revenue paying tenures and uncultivated waste lands 


built up a section of peasantry who had land but no stock. 


They were dependent for production on a class of wage- 


earners with stock. The gradual resumption of Ghatwali 


i 
f 


and other rent-freee lands granted by the Zamindars to the 
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people for carrying police duties, and the absence of 
offering alternative jobeopportunities to them guided them 

to the path of poverty and sufferings! Moreover, the 
enforcement of ruthless distraint regulations and sometimes 
forced sale of peasant's movable and immovable properties 

at a nominal price created havoc in the life of aggrarian 
communitys? The prevalence of Gang-robbery and depredations 


also resulted in economic disaster for the conntry, The 


cattle and seeds of the peasantry were the major victims 


of depredation carried on by the Zamindar of Bishnupur and 


discharged militia captains or sardars of differant Mahals.>? 


The general conditions of the landless day and 
seasonal wage~earners was precarious, . As a result of 
usurious advance, in some cases, compulsion exercised upon 
this class of ryots reduced them almost to servitude without 
any independance to change their mastexsco+ Many of them 
saved their life by flying to the adjoining maratha. 


territories before.1803. eo 


The rapid demographic changes in the region 


were due to increasing public works in irrigation and embank- 
ments, roads and public buildings, as well as in military manoeu 


wing demanded rapid labor mobilisation. But due to poor money- 


wages they could not settle in their new settlement, They 


fled away to the coastal region of Midnapur and Odesas 
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The causes of the agrarian disturbances in the 


19th century were, therefore largely due to the decline in 


producers, Shey were social, economic,as well as psycho- 


aaeeea en s sais aie 


logical. 


The Company's investments in trade and 
Village-level industries 


Besides revenue settlements and administrative 
reforms in gradual degrees fhe Company's Government was also 
mindful for investment in trade and commerce, A large sum of 
revenue they invested in commercial undertakings. While 
Keating was the Collector of Bishnupur-Bizbhum John Cheap was 


the Commercial Resident, ° The important products were silk, 


_ 4 
cotton cloth, fibres, gums and lac dye. The ee he i 


business was managed under two distinct systems: 


(1) by comvenanted servants who received l 
olar pay and invested any private profit, but they were 


allowed a percentage of commission; E 


(2) by unsalaried agents who contracted to 
supply goods at a certain rate with an òption to make what- 
ever private. profits they could in the process, The commercial 


Resident John Cheap enjoyed the enviable pr@vilege of carrying 


on an enormous business on his own account. He had 3 head 


factories and 12 subordinate factories under him; He used to 
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exercise magisterial powers and judicial authority over 

the producers, Being entrusted with the duty of making huge 
purchase for the Company he had the entire artis@n classes 
under his complete control, This resulted in the elimination 
of the inter-mediaries beginning with the landed proprietors, 
labour procurers and Hodadars from the production sector. 


For a while the Company's investments succeeded in eliminae 


“ting the disguised unemployment in the countryside but 


ruthless profitering motive of the daragahs, Sardar-labourers 


-and contractors in the aurungs,~> and gradual shrinkage of 


the home market for the commodity productions ultimately 
pauperised the artisan classes.°° It appears that in 

1813 there was a head factory at Sonamukhi with 31 taurungst 
(subordinate establishma +) among which were Surual and 
Tllambazar in Birbhum district and ETA in Bankura 
dietrich” There were also small sugar factories at 
Sonamukhi, Bishnupur and Patrasayer besides a rere one at 
Surul,°° John Cheap was appointed as Resident of the head 


Factony at Sonamuk hi in December 1797? 


{fs 
One of the important. features of the - agrarian 
economy in the midel9th century in Bankura was the g radual 
commercialisation of Secure: ‘It had its impact felt. 


on the existing production organisation and affected the 


‘productive efforts of peasants,” ? In Bankura, Bishnupur 


and some other parts of Bengal and eastern Bihar, some Indian. 
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landlords and European alame bou farms with thousands 
of acres of land at a cheap rate, replaced paddy for indigo 
cultivation and converted the free cultivators to a-class of 
serfs. 0? By Regulation VIII of 1819 the European indigo 
Ure The position of 

planters turned themselves Zamindars. They as money-lendezs 
used to pay usurious advance to the cultivators which could 
never be returned owing to their ignorance about fictitious 
bookekeeping of the concerned Accountants ,°? The levatis 


were subjected to inhuman labour and even to physical 


torture by the amlas’, accountants and planters, 


The original producers preferred to flee away 
from ceges on seeount of economic and physical torture. 
Moreover, water-logging embankments and indifference of the 
planters to improve Willage sanitation and public hesiek Aed 
leading to vapid spread of malaria and other tropical 
diseases” prompted the original producezs to leave the 
saioe. “Sines the middle of the 19th Century a new chapter 
was, however, opened to resist the oppression of the indigo 
planters By mass upsurge, The peasants themselves rose in 
revolt against the appeeesive planters with their traditional 
indegenous weapons and very often they could succeed in 
repelling the paiks of the plenters with guns and other 
lethal weapons. At the time of the paik disturbances in the 


late 18th century the ryots' of Bankura offered a stiff 


resistance against the indigo cultivation and conversion ef =the 
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of the paddy lands for this purpose, Inspite of these 


of Bankura could not be improved in absence of developing 


industry, 


| Throughout the Ist half of the 19th century 
Bankura presented a picture of disquiet and stagnation 
even though the Goverment was not slow in revenue and 
administrative experiments, A study of the revenue and 
judicial records of the period concexing the administrative 
history of Bishnupur and Jungle-Mahals will explain the 
causes of dissatisfaction of the landed proprietors as 
well as of their eriginal producers which subsequently 
prepared the ground for agrarian disturbances throughout 
the 19th century. ‘It was the economic policy of the Company 
for which all sections of the community offered stiff 
resistance, 


With the abandonment of silk and textile 


investment by the Company's Government it resulted ai domeetig 
per Capita income and lessened buying as well as Saving | 
Capacities of the producers, The British Residents used 

to borrow money from the Collector as well as from Agency 

and Banking Houses for investment in village industries, 

but their halfehearted measures proved fruitless, While the 
Indian businessman thought it unprofitable to invest money 


in the production of village handicrafts. Thus the first 
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decade of the 19th Century witnessed a rapid decline in 


village industries, No concerted efforts were made either 
by the Company or by the Indian middlemen and richer section 
of population to revitalise this dying village c raftsman= 


ship = 


The construction of embankments were 
entrusted to the private European contractors out of the 
grant made available to the Zamindars by the Government, In 
an &nstance in the Jungle«Mahals belonging to the estates 
of the Raja of Burdwan for the repair of the existing 
embankments a sum of Bsel17,000 was collected from the ryots 
as the poolbundi cess, Out of that amount the Company 
sanctioned a meagre sum of [s,60,000 only to the Burdwan 
raja for the repair works, Raja Tej Chand made a contract 
with Foxcroft in 1794 to keep embankments repaired through | 
the grant of Bs 944,839.00 96 The entire money was embezzled 
up by the contractor and his men with the result that after 


a heavy flood all the cultivable lands were inundated, 


Rani Bishnu Kumari wanted removal of Foxcroft and she wanted 
to hand over the fesponsibility of repair works to the 

07 ; i 
Collectors, 


Since 1800, the Company failed to take | 


The Company's Government without taking the reponsibility 


in their own hands shifted the burden to the landed ari stodacy 


toa. 
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by making funds available to them out of the poolbundy 
cess realised from the ryots, The landed proprietors 
shifted the burden of keeping the embankments repaired 
in the hands of private contractors, In 1801, the 
Company's Government. ordered the Board to instruct the 
collectors’ Íssue orders to the land-holders to cause the 
necessary ‘repairs to be made to the embankments in their 
respective estates, In the event of the land holders 
not complying with such requisition the Board was advised 
to furnish with estimates of the expensegSrequired for 
the purpose with their sentiments as to the tanner in 
which the work should be executed,and at the same time 
apprising the land-lords that the eMpenses woubd be 
charged to their aco unt;°8 In May 1799, Thomas Marriot — 
was again placed in charge of Superintendent of poolbundy 


repairs (he was formerly superintendent for poolbundi 


repairs in 1788) and was entrusted to disburse the allocated 


money for construction work. His plan could not work well 
owing to opposition of the commercial Resident at Soonamukhi 


(in March 1802) as well as from the contractors,’ 


In the rainy season, absence of adequate 
drainage system resulted in «indiscriminate cutting of 
embankments by the villagers. Such acts led to inundation 


of a very large area of cultivable lands, heavily damaging 


$ 


<I a a 


i 
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f Sen +e 
the immature seedings ‘and crops. Regulation Vi(clause 6, 


A 
section XII) which declared that cutting of embankments 


would þe punishable by the criminal courts. The village 
chowkidars(watchman) were employed for strict vigilance 


over cuttittg of poolbundi embankments which proved 


fruithess.°” 


drainage works were generally undertaken by the Government, 
The minor construction. works were undertaken by the 

landed proprietors, In 1790, the Board of Revenue approved 
the appropriation of the balance of Iss1,690 towards the 


O9{a) 


repairs to the embankments in- Bishnupur. In the 


rainy season, the problem of repair works of the over 


There were frequent disputes between the landlords and 
the collectors regarding the responsibility of the repair 
works, O Moreover, with the beginning of the rainy 


In times of emergency major irrigation and 
season surplus labour could not be procured at the old 


noneyenates + The rate of payment to the daily labourers 
ea cae poor. According fo Thomas Marriot one labourer 
could earn 1% annas per daye 7 Apart from this, the amount? 
assigned to the embankments were very often eaten up by 

the intermediaries, like the poolbundi Darogahs, the 
supervisors, the contractors, the labour procurers and the | 


watchman oy ultimately the calamity of inundation fell 


upon the poor ryots who had to pay extra poolbundi cess 


to the Government exchequer; ^ 
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In 1802, a superintendent of embankments was 
appointed and repair works were being carried out by the 
poolbundi darogahs. In 2806,the control of embankmentg 
Reghlations was promulgated and committees were formed with 
powers to call upon the Zamindars to carry out the repairs 
to the embankments, In 1814, the council decided to dis- 
continue the practice of giving the embankments in contract 
to any individual or party 13 It wad decided that the 
corrupt darogahs were to be removed from the poolbundi 
administration and the responsibility for advertising for 
contracts of different divisions were to be offered by the 
Talookdars. In 1829, the Bmbankment committee was replaced 
by the military Board, The Board though undertook different 
works of public utility, could not provide security to the 
ryots from drought and flood, ill-managed drainage system 
and spread of tropical dieases for want of adequate fund 


and corruption of the intermediaries, 


In this region the forestry and cattle- 


breeding were comtinuing in a narrow marginal cycle, Though 


the soil of the country was richer and huxuriant. But attempts) 


were half-hearted to extract maximum production from the 
fertile land. The inclement weather and unfavourable monsoon 
very often led to inundation causing wide-spread famine. 7 

In the commercial sector there was a steady decline of inter- 


nal trade and village handicrafts under the fostering care 
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of land lord capitalists, The country was wellepopulated. 
The Sroa of unemployment in the vural area was acute, S 
In the absence of accurate statistical data, it is not 
possible to measure per-capita income here, So far as live 
stock is concerned, the average output, per animal of milk 
was much lower here in comparison to the advanced countries, 
because tropical grasses and other forage plants though 
grew in abundant were lacking in nutritive valuez’? 
Excessive heat of the region concerned resulted in mroneness 


to diease and pests in these tropical countries, The high- 


rate of coWeemortality was frequently occasioned by the 


food habits of one section of population, while -no remakrkable 


attempts were made at large scale cattle breeding.”° The 


Government and the landless wage-earners did not try heartily 


to resume and cultivate waste~lands which were absolutely 


necessary for cattle raising. 


The major impact of the 19th century industrial 
~Ste 
Invement of the Company's Government resulted in the relae 


1 The British officers 


tive reduction in mortality rates. 
while making measures to protect themselves from malaria 
typhoid and other trapical diseases also protected the 
peasantry as well, At a later period, works of public 
utility oe were, however, undertaken by the Government for 


construction of high ways, improvement of transport facili- 


. ties, establishment of schools, introduction of English as a 


SS SS tp 
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medium of instruction etc, which indirectly marked rise in 
the perecapita income, and improvement in living standards 
of the people, But such rise in per-capita income can not 


be measured accurately in absence of statistical data, 


The majority de population of the area under 
review consisted of aboriginal elements viz, Santals, The 
Santali organisation as depicted by F,W,Robertson, Settlement 
Officer during 1917-24 in the district of Bankura, also 
showed a complete picture of village community in decline,” 
The Bhumij Revolt of 1832 in the Jungle Mahals compelled the 
Goverment for a change in administration, By the new 
Regulation XIII of 1833, the district of Jungle Mahal which 
was created in 1805 was abolished, The new regulations marked 
a precipitious fall in the status of the military caste belong- 
ing to the aboriginal elements viz, Lodhas,' Bowries and Kols 
etc; who were the traditional armed militia of the country 


as se ai deprived of both police duties and rent-free 


lands. 
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Social History Review, Vol.7, Number-2, June 1970- 

Delhi -7 

ProgS.of the Board of Revenue, 30 April, 1790 

0.0.N0.57 

Judicial Department (Criminal Consultations) 

15 Feb,1799, O.C.Nosll, 22 February,1799, 0.C.No.I 

Judicial Department ERS Cons) 8 March, 1799 
© .Noel6- 

iA Department (Criminal Cons.) 8 March, 1799 

0.°,No.19 

Judicial Department (Criminal. rene 7. Nov ete 

0.¢.No.4 

Judicial Department (Criminal Cons) 14 November 

1799, OC. Pyke: ae 

The Snel in Council on 16th February Ys. 


1773 directs the Burdwan Council to take the 
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38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43, 


44, 
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assistance of the land=holders in concluding the 
business of poolbandi. 

F.N.Thackeray's letter to Cowper, Pfesident of 
the Board of Revenue on April 30,1793, Gives a 
list of the Talukdars who had applied for advance 
for repair of embankments in their respective 
estates under Regulations XXXIII of 1793% 
Agrarian Relations in Bengal 1859-1885 by Bz, Be 
Choudhury Published in C.U, history of Bengal 
(1757=1905). ed by Be.N.K.Sinha, PP.238=239 


Colin Clark and Margaret Haswell : The Economics 
of subsistance Agriculture, London 1964, P.69 
Agrarian Relations etc, by Br.8.Choudhuri in 
C.U.eHistory of Bengal, P.241 . 

Bengal General Proceedings, September 1875; 
Collection 4-7/8 Report of RJC.Mukherji, Deputy 
Magistrate on special duty in éonnection with the 
fever enquiry, 28 February, 1874, Para 14 (quoted 
by We .B.Choudhuri, égrarian Relations etc, ) 
Census. Report 1871 and Old District Gazetteer, 
Balasore, Vol.7 | 

B.Mason, AseT.D. 21 February, 1803 Statement of the 


establishmn t of Poktanee and Bengali servants. 


R.D.Mangles, Actg, Secy. of Sudder Board of Revenue, 


Fort William, August 2, 1833 to: the Commissioner 


3 
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Revenue Division at Cuttack, 
To R.CPlowden, Salt agent Hidgellee from GeSargent, 


Secretary, Board of customs, Salt and opium 23 May 


-and ll July, 18236 


H,Manning, Acting Salt Agent Hidgellee, to Me- 
Landers, Board of Customs, Sait and Opium 28 March, 
1825. | | 

To G. Stockwell, Commissioner 19th Division, From 
G,A,Bushby, Sudder Board of Revenue, April 20,1830 
Final Report on the Survey and Settlement in the 
district of Dacca, 1910-1917 by FeD,Ascoli, P.47 
All India Rural Credit Survey Vol.I, Part 2 
(credit Agencies) Bomaby, 1957, PP 668671 

Richard Temple Collection, MSSsEur. F.36.161 
Conditions of Pesanty, Bengal 1875: From 
Commissioner, Presidency Division to Private 
Secretary to the Lt.Governor of Bengal 28, October, 
1875. | 

Rural Credit Relations in Bengal 18591885 Indian 
Economic and Social History Review, June 19869, 
P,.222, 

The crisis of Bengal Agriculture 18701927 

The Dynamics of Immobility, by Rajat K¢Ray 

le E.S.H.R ~ Volel0, No:<3, Sept 1973, PP.224=279 
Bengal | Manet proceedings,’ eae pan 
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90. 
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52. 


53. 
34. 


55. 


March 1894, Municipal Resolutions 1892-93, 
From C.Becher, Resident Radhanagare to Col. ery 


Commanding the Station of Midnapur, Aprid 7,1833 


and to J,HDoyly, Collector of Midnapur, April 17 fyb 


1833. 

(a) To F.Bruce, Acting Collector, Midnapur, 
from G,Stockwell, Commissioner, 19th Division, 
iraa 

(b) To the Sudder Board of Revenue from Ge 
Stockwell, Commissioner 19th Division, 
October 13,1894, 

To H,JsTravers, Collector of Midnapore, from M,Trant 


MEAG 7 
Secretary, Revenue Board May- 15,1812, 


= To J.HeDoyly, Salt Agent, From Commissioner 19th 


Divisions £@May 22, 1833. 

To H.Manning, Esq. Acting Salt Agent Hidgellee, 

From M,Landers, Secretary Board of Custom, Salt 
(Mar da 9 l 

and Opium, March 28, 1825, 

W.W.Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, Vol.I, P.350 

m and Board of Trade(Commercial) Consultations 

Letter from John Cheap, Commercial Resident, 

: . 2 urn 3 

Sonamukhi, June 295 1794; Bengal Board of Trade 

(Commercial) Conse, July 22, 1794 and Bengal 


March 7 
Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons. March 31,1815, 


Mery 8, „1818. 
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56.6 Ghosal, HoR » Economic transition in the Bengal 


Presidency (1793-1833) Calcutta 1966, PP¿23=26 


576 L.SeS-e O'Malley = Bengal District Gazetteers: 
Bankura, Galeutta, 1908, P339 

58. The credit advanced to Commercial Residents in’ 
17891800 on account of investment and Factory 
Establishment charges for the g roup of factories 


at Sonamukhi and Surul was as follows:- 


Centre Investment Factory ‘Total 
charges 


Sa a 


Sonamukhi P07 953_345e10—10"0 Bs—32,048—0~14—2 547, 85,393—11-4~ 


Surul Be = 25, 6601170 Bs. 2, 225006080 = fs627,885e1«17-0 


Refs= A,Mitra and R.Guha, Ed.'West Bengal District 
Records, New Series: Burdwan Vol,II, Intro- 
duction by Ranjit Guha P.LXOI S | 
59. LeS.. O'Malley - Bengal District Gazetteer: 
Bankura (Old) P.40 (for further details please 
consult lay next Chapter) 


606 Mitra Gaurihara, Birbhumer Itihas, II, (in Bengali) 
P.24. 
óle Growth of Commercial agriculture, Binoy Bhusan 


Ghaudhuri, Published in the Indian Economic and 
Social History Review, Vol.7, Number=2, June 1970, 


Delhi -7 ` 
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67.6 


68.6 
69. 


69(a) 


70. 


. Bengali : Past and present, XXIX, PP 36-40, 
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ta) Mitra Dinabandhu, *Nildarpan' (Kar Majumdar 
and Co. ed) Intro. PiX and P.156 | 


(b) General Appendix to Report from Select. 


Committee on the Affairs of E&.@.(1832) London | 


P.335, 
Ibid., P4335. | 
Ganguli, Birendra Neth, Trends of Agricultue and 
population in the Ganges Valley, London, 1938, 
PP.203-210 and Ghosh, Benoy, Samajik patie 
Banglar Samaj Chitra (1840-1905) 


Minutes of Evidence taken before Select Committee 
of Lords (1840) | 

Burdwan District Records, Letter issued, 1788=1800 
ed by ReGuha, & A,' Mitra, P. 229 


Ibid, P.255, Petition of Beshnu Kumari, 


2 


GM, 
December 12,1794, 


eds it, 
Progs.of the Board of Revenue (Misc) 29 Dec, ~ 1801 


Progs.of Territorial Department (Rev) Januany LL jy 
1820 

Progs. of the Board of Revenue, 4 February 1790 

O.C. No: 31-33 


To J.H.Doyly, Collector of Midnapur, From BL tetoyat 


Mog > 
Superintendent, Hidgellee Sees Hay 16,1833, 


| 
| 


LANA ; 
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72. 


776 


78. 


79. 


80. 


Sle 


826 


: ee Hr, 
Progs.,of the G.G.in C,Becember 19, 9e 1794- 


To J.H.Doyly, Collector of Midnapur, From C,Herd, 


Sup erintendent of Embankments, Tamlook Poolbundy 


Office, August 3,1833. ’ 

(a) Report of the Poolbundi administration of the 
Burdwan district from Thomas Marriot, formerly 
Superintendent of Poolbundi Repairs for 1788. 

(b) Progs.of the Board of Revenue 30 April, 1793 

Progseof G.G. in C. Jūty 29,1791 

} a atphemb Or, 

Progs.of the G Gein C, September 30,1814 

Ghosh, Baroy, Samajik Patre Banglar Samaj;Chitra 

(18401905) 2nd Khanda, 1963, August, Calcutta,No.237. 

Higgins, Benjamin, Economic Development, Allahabad, 

1966, Pi46 | 

(a) Kindleberger, Charles, Pe, Economic Development | 

(2nd ed) P.15. 

(b) Higgins, Ibid, PP, 23=24 


Higgins, Ibid, P.271. . | 

Lee, Douglas, HeK = Climate and economic Development 

in the Tropics, NeY. 1957, P.67 

From Committee of Burdwan Division to the Board of , 
, . gulag 

Revenue, Jay 551830, Consultation No.34, Jy 13,1830 | 


To MajoreGendral John Garstin, Acting Chief Engineer, 
Military Dept.From Council Chamber, 11 April 1812, 


C.W.Gardiner, Actge Secye to the Government in Revenue 


, Departmente 
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Regulation XIII, 1833, Jha, Dr.Jagadish Chandra, 
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Census handbook: Bankura, 1961, P60 


The Kol insurection of Chaat Nagpur, Calcutta | 
1964- PP. 4n6, 
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CHAPTER IV 


“ECONOMIC LIFE OF BISHNUPUR 
UNDER THE EAST PIA COMPANY 


AF Cotton Textile Intustry = 


The cotton textile industry-was the most widely- 
spread of all industries in Bengal: In importance it was 
next to agriculture’ ‘Like other industries it was organised 


on a domestic basis Every important village had weaver's 


cottages with. little workship.« The ancient literature ` 


contains veferences to the inland and overseas trade of 


. Eastern India through the historic port- of Tamralipta and 


the merchants traded in the textile goods with far eastern 


countries and Ceylon which they usually collected from the 


country side,’ It was one of the most principal itemdof 
© trade. In the Muslim period the state Karkhanas received the 
attention of the inda chiefs of Bishnupur, Midnapore and 


Burdwaris Under their patronage the growth of the cotton 


textile industries became inevitables Many important weaving 
villages came into existence and cotton cultivation increased 
to a great extent: The cloth factories whether belonging 
to the foreign nations or private traders were mere agencies 


for securing supplies’: Since. the L7th century the Dutch, 
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French and the English trading companies carried on 


extensive trade in cotton and silk textile goods, The 


| anbernal trade of the foreign Companies were carried on 


through the 'Dadnt’ merchants who were: often harassed by 


the nawabs by collecting from them arbitrary customs duties 


and other irregular payments.' In order to shield themselves 
from the oppression of the muslim faujdars many weavers had 
to take shelter round the British residencies. The English 
East India Company tried their best. to guard these merchants 


from the torture of such muslim faujdars@s: 


The maratha invesions since the 30's of the 18th 
century had a declining effect on the production and trade 


in textile goods. In order to save themselves from the 


-attack of the marathas many weavers fled away from the 


aurangs°? The result of the Bargir incursions was also 

felt on the silk industry. The Court of Directors wrote 
that "The weavers and inhabitants fled; silk was often 
carried away well, and on the Reels, and piece goods before 
being manufactured - the one wound off and the other finished 


in utmost hurry and confusion", 


As a result of which the weavers of Balasore and 
neighbouring areas fled away to Midnapur, Bishnupur and 
Calcutta and some took to other professions.’ Thus the 


decline of the weaving industry in Orissa stimulated the 


<n 
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textile productions of the important weaving centres of the 


South-east frontier regions like Radhanagar, Khirpai, 
Chandrakona, Chetuay Barda and Sonamukhi®; (Alivardi Khan 
concluded peace with Raghuji I in 1751, and the river 


Subarnarekha became the boundary-line between Orissa and 


“Midnapur. The Bhonsle faujdars exploited the weavers and 


merchants of Balasore and Pipli which were important centres 


of cotton and silk industries. In order to avert such 


exploitation and torture the weavers of those areas fled 


away to S.W. Bengals) 


In 1751, trading through 'Dadni' merchants came 
to an end. Since 1753 paid Indian agents (gomasthas) were 
appointed by the Company for the purchase of textile 
products and cotton-piece goods directly from the weavers 
being financed by the Residents and later on by the English 
private contractors under the Board of Trade. Many weavers 
used to take advances from the Company for the supply of 
piece-goods. Sometimes ind¥genous private traders and 
foreign merchants also made advances to thems: The majority 


of the weavans comunity, however, depended on the ready 


money sale of their fabrics. There was increased demand for 


textile goods through foreign competitions which gave impetus 


to the weavers’: The inevitable result was the growth of 


- cotton cultivation and cotton spinning in the country sides 
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The volume of private trade of the Company's writers 


and their Indian counterparts increased to a great extent and 


the abuses of dastaks and evasions of payments of internal 
customs dubies strained the relation between the Nawabs and 


the Company e 


So far as the cotton manufacture is concerned | 
there were several processes! 
(1) Separating the cotton from the seed, 


(2) Beating the raw material in order to make 
it fit for being spun, 


(3) Spinning and weaving, ete. 


Most of the cotton manufacturing houses had 
spinning-wheels numbering five or six, The spinning of 
cotton thread was mainly the monopoly of women. The 
spinning industry was not concentrated in the hands of a 
particular caste or section. It was carried on even by persons 


belonging to highest caste’, The majority of spinners 


. produced the coarser thread out of the country cotton as 


thread seems to be before the 70's a non-importable commodity. 
Secondly, a large number of skilled spinners had pexshed in 
the famine of 1770 and 1788. The increasing demand for 

fine thread often outran supply’. To encourage the spinning 


of fine thread the Company's Government adopted special measur 


oo 


from time to time. Price rise was considered to be a 
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necessity and the commercial Resident of Sonamukhi 10 hea 
to offer a small preminum as incentive to every spinners of 


finer threads 1, 


Increased trade. in textile goods 


might have 
increased the demand for raw-cotton of the region. 
According to Colebrooke the whole of the raw-cotton required 
for yarn-making in Bengal was produced locally. But in 
course of time with the increased demand for raw cotton and 
simultaneous decline in its cultivation, it began to be 
imported from Surat and Bombay to Calcutta through Water- 
route and through Mirzapur and Benaras along the Ganga to 


13, In 


Bengal revenue records we do not find any statistical data 
so as to indicate any expansion of area for cotton 

eultavation. Only stray references in the proceedings volune 
of the Board of Trade in 1790 indicated that the cotten 


cultivation in the country was quite inadequate to meet the 


of cotton was 80,000 mds and about 17,000 mds were imported 


from Patna. The Burdwan aurangs also. depended on the 


eer and Bombay varieties from Calcutta because. Burdwan 


produced mainly three vatieties of cotton viz; the nurma, 
the muhrea and the bogga cotton. The internal production of 


cotton at Sonamokhy was also much below the demand of the 


demand of the Bengal market /*, In Birbhum the local productio 


. cotton consisted of the Kaur, the muhrea and the bhogee. 


~ Calcutta was about 3000 mds, The Midnapur aurangs had to 
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market and the aurangs at Bishnupur had no other 
alternative but to import Berar cotton from Mirzapur 


weighing about 2500 mdse The Radhanagar, varieties of 


The local production of the area was about 15,000 to 


17,500 mds.and the imported Surat and Bombay cotton from 


depend mainly on the Bombay cotton from Calcutta. Gradually 
this asneudeene on the Berar black-soil cotton through 
Mirzapur increased to a great extent as since 1750 there 
was a sharp fall in the import of Surat cotton, Inevitably 
there was a sharp rise in the price of raw cotton from 
4-3 to RÌL8-7-1L at Keerpoy, from We13.8 to BF19.4 at 
Sonamooky between 1792 to 1823, This was also sensitive 

to price-rise of rice from Is'1,12.4 to ik2.9.3. per maund 

at Keerpoy and at Radhanagar from BILIB to Be2.00 during 


this perioal?s Thus the paucity of cheap raw cotton and non- 


availability of finer hand-made thread, sharpened demands 
for rise in prices of good quality fabrics which the 
Company was reluctant to accept. This was the major 
factor which largely contributed to the decline of | 


textile industry and the Company's Government tactfully 
17 


Under the patronage of the East India Company the village- 
level textile industry of this region had flourished, but 
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_ there was no improvement in Cotton cultivation, This was 


down of Zamindary embankments and increased demands for 
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due to natural calamities like draught and floods, break- 


land-rent in cotton-producing areas by the landed proprietors} 
Neither the Goverment nor the landed proprietors took any 
initiative to increase the productivity of the soil. The 
ryots were dependent ee the textile Pykers and the weavers 
who were reluctant to ogde increased price of raw cotton 
of the soil, thus providing a discouraging effect on the 
cotton cultivation 19 .. 


The Company's cloth aurungs centred round the 
important places like “Bi shnupur and Sonamukhi in Bankura, 
Surul in Birbhum, Radhanagar, Midnapore, Khirpai and 
Chandrakona in the district of Midnapore. The varieties of » 
fabrics produced in these factories consisted: of Khasas 
(Cossacs), Baftas, Sannoes“°, and Gurrahs and Chintz, a Kind 


ef coarse printed cloth,: There was increased demands of 


Sak’ e 


these varieties of cloths, The art of bleaching, dyeing 

and flowering of the cloths also flourished in these places. 
The coloured. muslins and finer flowered fabrics which were © 
manufactured in this region were exported to Africa, 


Germany and West Indies“, But the early 19th Century 


witnessed the gradual shrinkage of the foreign markets and 


change of fashion among the people of this country which 
might have led to the decline of this process of’ Cloth 
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manufacture, and eventually brought about its practical 


extinction ey 


= In the cotton textile Industry there could be 
found no improvement in machinery or in the productive unit. 
Even the Arkright.'s spinning Jenny was not imported, while 
Indian specialised art of bleaching, dyeing and flowering 


were relegated to the back-ground with the changed demands 


within and outside the Indian market? , 


It may be said that the direct supervision of 
the East India Company over the textile industry through 


Gomasthas in the contract and from 1788 in the Agency systems 


introduced some changes in the organisation of the weaving 
industry. From a remote past different villages of Bengal 
used to produce cotton-textiles for home consumptions. But 


y a 
in the 18th century localisation of the weav2ngscommunities 


belonging to the Hindus and the muslim sects in some villages 


took place round the foreign residencies and courts of the 
landed proprietors. Both in the prođuction and trade sectors 
the century héralded the emergence of a middle’ class who 
constituted the link between the financing foreign Companies 


and the original producers. 


In the productive organisation important parts 


were played by the gomasthas or supervisors over the textile 
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productions and Company's investments, The role of 


tagadgeers or collectors of textile goods and Jassandars or 
appraissers of the valuation of the products was also signifi- 
cant, The tagadgeers who were mostly brahmins and all other 
officials who belonged to the Hindu sects were recruited from 
the poorer sections of the village communities at poor 
money-wages. ‘These ill~paid Indian agents with the help of 
the village-level pykers or dallals exploited the weavPng’s 
communities. Such exploitation became injurious to the 
interest of the weavers, The gurrah weavers of Sonamooky 
aurungs protested against such fraud over them in 1780 anā 
left the aurung to-work for P.Fouchet (Resident, Radhanagore) 
and the Company was compelled to suspend for making advances 
to Gadhadhar Chung, a Pykar“*,. on many occasions the Company's 
contractors and Agents took illegal money from the poor : 
weavers and the weavers finding no other alternative invariably 
protested against them, That led to the resignation of Jẹ 


Dyneley, Commercial Resident of Radfagotes The President of 


the Board of Trade, accepted the resignation of J. Dyneley and | 
appbinted Charles Crommelin to succeed him in May 1782 as the 
Commercial Resident of Radhanagar“”. JeDyneley was, however, 
requested ‘by the Board to fulfill the Company's engagements 

for 1781-82. The village-level Pykars whether under the 
Company's residency or working for the private merchants or 


foreign companies were responsible for money-advances and 
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- machinery. They were responsible for the procuraments of 


the textile goods. In the Production sector we find a crude 


‘of the community-contract with the pykars? e The coarser 
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supply of raw-materials from open markets and from Calcutta | 


and purchasing the finished products at ready-money sales on 
behalf of the affluent weavers. These village level-pykers 


were the main spring of the textile production and distribution 


raw materials, giving contracts to the mandals, making them 


advances and helping the residents about the prizing of 


form of guild-system. The Mandals (leaders of weavers) 
with landed properties and large number of weaving 
machines formed the middle statum of the community, Just below 
the mandals there existed a number of master weavers who had 
a number of looms, They procured raw cotton from the 
cotton producers in the neighbouring markets and sometimes 
they also employed hired labour for completing their parts 
6. 
fabrics were prepared throughout the year, but the finer . 


qualities of fabrics were mamfactured in the rainy season 


(between May-August) owing to an excess of moisture in the 
atmosphere. These fabrics were manufactured according to the 


demands of the internal market for ready money-sale’s 


The system of advances was also an important feature 


of. the economy. The advances were generally given to the 


weavers thrice in the year, onee in May about 10/16, another 


about September 4/16 and lastly in the winter about 2/166 
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The major part of the advance which was paid in the first 
instalment was to nabis the weavers for buying raw materials 
and implements, hiring spinners, nikari-apprentices and 
extra-weavers in accordance with the volume of contracts and 
also for payment of land-revenue of the landed proprietors 


28.. 
. 


and loans of the money-lenders Inspite of the advances 


they received, the weavers had to depend largely on ready 


money sales of their goods to the foreign Companies upto 
about 1774,and afterwards to the native private parties, and 
then after 1793 to the combined native and British private 
parties and also for the open competitive sales in the 


internal markets to the native whole-wellers 


The system of advances to the weavers made by the 
Company was undoubtedly the most efficient mode of obtaining 
their investment? It enabled the Company to secure the 
supply of standard quality goods within the prescribed times 
Practically it saved the Company from the uncertainty of | 
ready-money purchase and prevented fluctuation of prices. 
‘The cotton weavers by taking advances from the Company 
received a good amount of ready capital to start withe 
Apart from the merits of the system of advance its drawbacks 


were not far to seek, The money advances in the off-season 


. tended to lower the valuation of the textile products: and 


pound the weavers to the Company's investment all the year 


round. This was associated with compulsion and physical 
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torture of the Kuthiepiadas for nonscompliance with the 
obligation. The restraints implying in the coninect and 
harsh regulations of 20" kori, 1782, and 19th July 1786 and 
23m July, 1787, were detrimental to the interest of the 
weaving community which practically enslaved them to the 
Company's investments, The Companyfs pykars made engage- 
ments with the master weavers for standard quality products 
through the system of advances. Such engagements kept away 
other foreign merchants and private English adventurers 
from making engagement$¢ with the weavers in contract with 
the Company .-? To prevent P the weavers were numbered 
and issued with tickets as an efficient mode of securing 
the Company's investments, It prevented the weavers from 
working for a higher price, The Company's omasthas and 
Jassandars were at liberty to reject any number of pieces 
(of cloth) on the ground that they fell below the standard 
quality and under-value many of them and thereby kept then 
under perpetual indebtness, °° In the case of delay or non -= 
fulfilment of the agreement, the manufacturers were liable 
to penalties and even prosecutions ~ Moreover, there were 
increase in the prices of raw materials. During the twenty 
years from 1793 the wages of.the labourers also rose 
speedily. But the retes given to the Killed - weavers by the 
Company were O E The Company did not allow 


any proportionate increase in the price of textile«goods¢ 


— — sa a 
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The master -weavers after payment of rent, labour charges 
and prices for raw materials and good grains were left with 
negligible margin of pror in a competitive money=markedt. °° 
Further more, thecotton manufacturers who took advances 
from the Company were debarzred from taking any orders of 
alluring prices from others until the previous orders were 
fully complied with, In such circumstances, it was really 
difficult for the lowepaid weavers to resist the temptation, 
The proceedings volumes of the Board of Trade are full of 
protests of the weavers and their unwillingness to work for 
the Company. When John Cheap took the charge of the Sona- 
mooky aurung, many madals or heads of the weavers! guilds 
instigated the weavers under them who refused to enter into 


engagements with the Company's investments ¿4 


In a letter 
to the Board of Trade the Resident of Sonamooky expressed 
that all his "endeavours, constant applications, and 
attendance" failed to Stevens many of the weavers from 
giving up the Company's business,” ” The weavers of Sonamooky 
as well as of other places for a long time dd not agree to 
sign any written agreement with the Commercial Resident for 
the supply of cloths<°° Heartless behaviour of the Indian 
officials of clas. the Residence, fraud committed upon | 
them in ascertaining amount of the quality cloths and adjus t= 


ment of their advances at undervaluegto keep them in perpetual 


indebtedness and in case of delay or on paltry grounds keeping 


SSS SS 
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them in chains was irksome to their freedom of work. 


Their protests sometimes took the turn of skirmishes 


leading to legal persecutions and even to loss of rites? 


Inspite of its unpopularity the system of advances turned 

to be the only subsistence when the Company's cloth invest- 
ments showed signs of decline in the early phase of the 
19th century, The shimnkage of the internal and foreign 
markets, fall in demands for standard quality cloths from 
the Indian pykars, attributed chiefly to the gradual decline 
of the weaving industry. Such crisis led to the large-scale 
unemployment among the weaver-population in the country 
sides? In such circumstances, finding no other alternative, 
many weavers Seayed tex entering into engagements with the 
Company's investmente?*° The Proceedings of the Board of 


Trade contain numerous references of such weaver's prayers. 


Throughout the later half of the 18th century 


the Company's Government could not maintain monopoly over 


the trade and manufacture of cotton and silk owing to the 
competition of the foreign as well as native whole-sale 
merchants, The Court of Directors complained about the 


increased volume of trade of the French and the Dutch private 


traders on silk, cotton textiles and piece-goods which was 
detrimental to the British interest? But from 1764-1778 
inspite of prohibitions, these French and Dutch traders 


carried on investments on the capital of the servants of 
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the English Company who wanted remittance of their private 
fortunes to home secretly in their competitors bills of 


‘exchange. The Dutch and the French residents were allowed 


_ to work at RadSnagore, Sonamooky, Khirpai, Midnapur and 


Balasore in order to safeguard the interest of the Companyts 
private business. Their wheels of investments were rolling 
through gomasthas and Indian Pykars. But since 1774 

Warren Hastings! policy against the French traders and the 


attitude of the Court compelled them to withdraw themselves 


. from their Kuthis leaving the gomasthas to carry on brisk 


trade until the English Comp any seized their properties after 
1784% The weavers were always ready to eesive advances 

from the foreign private mecenaite and work for their 
invéstments because they offered high prices? After the 
withdrawal of the French and the Dutch traders in 1784 from 
the competitive market, the British private traders got a 
strong footehold in the cotton and textile trade particularly 
after 1793. As a result of which the market for readyemoney 


purchases widened, the weavers subsequently refused to 


‘abide by the terms and conditions of the Company's investe 


ments contained in the regulations of the late 1780's, 

The Commercial Residents of Sonamukhi complained that owing 
to the increase of ready-money purchasers and the higher 
rates paid by them for all kinds of textile pmoducts, the 


weavers refused to make engagements for the Company's 
43 l 


investments, . : ; 
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Although the regulations of 1787 and 1793 
explicitly laid down that no force or comoulsion was to be 
used on any person, the oppression of weavers on the part 
of the factory sezvants was not also uncommon even after 
1793. The Kevés were generally exploited and defrauded 
by the amlah. The Proceedings of the Board of Trade made 
copious references to the complaints of the weavers made 
against the Company's servants, But these compalints 
did not generally reach the ears of the residents, and 
even where they did, no remedy could be expected, 4 Thege 
are recorded references to each oppression and of represen- 
tations made by the weavers to the Board of Trade. 
Sometimes the weavers were whipped for alleged misconduct 
and driven by despair, they sometime left their houses 


O E : 45 
and looms to seek comfort in exiles 


“In 1793 the influx of the private merchants 


had a direct impact on the Company*s weavers who failed to 
fulfil their obligations to the Company“? Such influx 


was largely due to the partial opening of the East India 


_ trade to private enterprise by the Charter Act of 1793. 


John Cheap, the then Commercial Resident of Sonamukhi , 


supervising the Company's & investment in the districts 
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do so, 
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districts of Birbhum and Bishnupur{ The district of Bankura 

was then known as Bishnupur) and who had his headquarters 

at Surul (in the neighbourhood of Santiniketan about 3 miles 
west of Bolpur) thought it necessary to have written 


ak 
agreements from the weavers. But tha Sonamukhi and 


comply with such demande Finding no other alternative the 
Resident dismissed some of the weavers from the Company's 
employment, As a result of which the head weavers (The 
head weavers were at the head of weaver's guilds. In those 
days in-almost all important areas there were such guilds) 
persuaded other weavers not to accept advances from the 
Resident, To check the influence of these head weavers 
John Cheap prevented the assembling of the weavers as. far 
as practicable, Such policy proved somewhat successful at’ 
Surul but at other places it proved practically fiul tides: 
The Izaradars({lease holders) and the Mandals (village head 
man) always tried to create misunderstanding between the 
Resident and the weavers because it was their interest to 
47 
During the last few years of the 18th Century 


and towards the beginning of the 19th Century the Company's 
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cloth investments at Sonamukhi and at other places was 


greatly affected by the bad conditions of finance and currency 


at the time, “® The continued high, price of cotton and the 
increasing number of ready=money purchases and the higher 
rates pard by them hampered the Company's business to a 
great extent. John: Cheap in order to safeguard the 
Company's interest raised the rates to the weavers for 
cloth. But it was not very encouraging, The weavers 
agreed to supply coarse cloth to the Company, but they 
showed their unwillingness to weave finer goods which 
brought them much less profit owing to the scarcity of 


a9 To 


fine yarn and consequent increase in its price, 
encourage the Supply of finer yarn T the weavers, John 
Cheap introduced the practice of paying a few annas to. the 
spinners as reward, “at Patrasayer, this measure proved 
somewhat successful, 9 In the midst of various difficul- 
_ties John Cheap was able to provide large quantities of Bir- 
bhum garahs (a species of coarse calico) which had a, demand | 
in Europe and America, as well as in the Asiatic Jaa: 


: ` 51 
African markets, 


At one time piecegoods formed the most - 
important ‚item of the Company's investment and alemost all 


the residancies supplied cotton piece goods in less pro- 


———— —= et 
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portions. But after 1818, when the demand for piece-goods 
in foreign markets. fell off, the greatest part of a a rS 
surplus revenue was invested in raw silk.” 52 
Paucity of good quality raw cotton and finer 
thread at a cheap rate, rise in wages of the labourers, 
heavy demand of textile-goods on account of the private 
trade led to the deterioration in the quality of goods.°° 
Indirectly this tendency affected che Company's investment 
for superior fabrics. The Company had to depend on private 
traders and the Indian pykars because of ¢heix financial 


difficulties for ready=money in investments, Such dependance 


compelled the Company to buy inferior quality goods which 


' in turn led to the shirnkage in the demands for Indian 


a : 
goods in the foreign markets,” Paucity of superfine 


cotton and thread ultimately compelled the English company 


to import Manchester thread?> for the manufacture of finer= 
textile goods. It also deemed to reduce the price of such 
cloths in the competitive Buropean markets” ° But even 

then the weavers of Hadhanadexe and Keerpoy demanded higher 
rate for textile goods and the Company stepped up their | 


exportation of cotton twist from England for the Bengal 


market, A serious crisis thus crept into the spinning 


A 
industry and the production of raw cotton of this regione! 
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The Company decided to abolish its Residents 
backed by. the Indian pykars and to appoint British agents 
under the Board of Trade, Commercial, At Sonamukhi and 
adjoining kuthis John Cheap was appointed as the agent of 
the East India Company, Towards the end of 1787, after 
the enactment of the Company's Commercial regulations, 
it was decided that company's investment of piece-goods, 
was to be secured aoe through dalals or middlemen, as was 
the practice then, but by issuing advances to the weavers 
directly through their commercial agents,°° The pykars 
and weavers were frequently confronted with robberies 
committed at Keerpoy and Sonamukhi, for which they had no 
redress and they also fell victim to the natural calamities 


like flood for which they had no compensation.” 


Though fat salaries and allowances were granted 
liberally to the European agents by Lord Cornwallis in 
order to maintain high standard of integrity’ Agents like 
John Cheap weere allowed to carry on private de with 
certain restrictions, But financially the condition of 
the Company's Indian associates were precarious. They 
were dependent only on the poor money-wages and intere 
cepted margin of profit from the pykars and skilled- 
weavers?” Since 1753 and particularly after the battle 


of Plassey (1757) and Buxar {1764) the oppressive conduct 
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of the Company's servants towards the poor weavRags community 


became unrestrained, Though the Court of Directors instructed 


the Residents not to use force on the weavdrs against their 
will but in practice compulsion was invariably adopted, 

For the quick delivery of cloths peons were posted and 
defaulters were arrested,°? The Company's Gomasthas and 
Jessendars exacted perquisities from the weavers, The 
failure on the part of the weavers to fulfil Company's 
contract ended in physical assault over them or devaluation 
of their standard quality goods. Residents like JoeB. 
Smith of Snak and JeDyneley of Radhanagar aurungs 


2 haar 63 . 
also used force against the weavers,’ On many occasions 


‘the weaver's petitions to the Board of Trade against such 


oppressions proved furitless.°* The Regulations of the 
late 1780's prohibited Company's master-weavers not to 
enter into contract with private traders. But the'weavers 
OET their transactions by weaving their cloths in 
others. house and giving them to be sold by persons who have 


not taken the Company's advances” 


It is generally argued that the Company's 


syStem of advance practically enslaved the weavers and 


_ worsened their economic conditions, But such statement can 
? 


not be regarded as cent per cent true, Because there was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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. Company and were dependent on ready=-money sale of their . | 


the weavers towards the close of the 18th century. The 


their gomasthas. These movements were aimed at raising 
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large number of weavers who were not in contract with the 


goods to the private merchants’. The Company's weavers 

were also allowed to s@k¢ their rejected goods and the 
additional goods manufactured secretly after fulfilling 

the Company's contract. But none of them could improve 
their financial lot owing to the lack of sufficient market- 
facilities, low price of cloths, fall in demands for finer 
fabrics particularly after. the Permanent Settlement. Still 


then there may be traced a sign of trade union spirit among 


records of the Board of Trade reveal the steady rise of an 
affluent section of weavers, villagewlevel vakeels and 
ryots who were bold enough to arch a procession of aggrieved 


weavers to lodge complaints at Calcutta.®° In the aurungs 


of Radhanagar, Keerpoy and Sonamukhi traces of forming 
combinations by the weavers guided by the mandals and pykars 
could be found out from the recorded instance, Follewing . 
the foot=steps af the Santipur weavers they sometimes 
carried on tremendous ‘agitations against the residents and 


the sale=prices and removing official highehandedness.°/ 


But the major section of the weavers remained loyal to the 
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Comp any 208 With a view to getting better sale <#price 


and better sale-terms from the private merchants, many 


weavers refused to enter into engagements with the Company .°? 


On many occasions they took shelter in another aurungs and 
worked there by changing their names in order to evade 
detections and to hoodwink the pykars. Non-4mpzrovement 

in the spinning or weaving looms or in the cultivation of 
cotton contributed much to the decline of this village- 
level industry. Since the last decade of the 18th century 
the industrial revolution also affected the fate of the 
Bengal weavers. John Cheap,.one of the illustrious civil 
servants of the East India Company who had been rightly 
regarded as "Cheapethe magnificientt, undertook various 
works of public utility, Gang robbery and the Zamindar's 
oppressions were stopped. New roads were constructed to 
facilitate easy communications and public expenditure 
increased for constructions of embankments, Inspite of 
these benevolent measures the decline of the textile 


industry of the region under review coulds not be averted. 


è 


Scholars like R.C,Dutt pointed out that the 
causes of the decline of the handloom cotton industry was 
mainly due to "the policy pursued in England to discourage 


Indian manufacturers® and to force British manufacturers 
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into this country. C,.JeHamilton holds the view that the 
failure of the Indian manufacturers to compete with the 
machineamade products of England was responsible for its 
downfall, JaCySinha is of opinion that the decline of 

the textile industry was largely due to the Industrial 
Revolution in England, According to KIKIDutta the down- 
fall of the Bengal. cotton industry “did not begin or end 
at any definite day, but was a long process continuing for 


many years." Apart from these causes, the bargir invasions, 


‘political anarchy and spread of gangerobbery after the 


decline of the Mughal Empire, the famines of 1775 and 1788, 
the oppression of the Company's gomasthas and Dalals, 
importabion of Manchester machine~made fabrics, fall in 
the demands of Bengal cotton goods at home and abroad also 


led to the decline of the weaving industry, 


The arguments of all these scholars to explain 
the decline of the cotton industry failed to touch the 
main preblem of the crisis, 
© Because the expansion of the British Empire in 
India followed by the political stability sionalased the 
opening of a vast internal market. The British Government 


also adopted certain measures of public utility. Various 


benefited the handloom cotton industry no doubt but it 
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schemes for irrigation and improved means fofcommunications 
were undertaken, Gancg-robbery was supressed to a great 


extent. The Sharp fall in the price of Manchester yarn 


gave a death blow to the indigenous spinning industry. 
Imported piece-goods from England led to the fall in 

prices of cloth which made the economic condition of the 
handloom weavers miserable, during the early 19th century, ° 
Modern scholars, like Morris DeMorris holds the view that 
“while British cloth was competitive with Indian handloom 
production machinesmade yarn seems to have strengthened 
the competitive position of the indigenous handloom sector 


despite the fall of cloth prices, /+ 


The kndustrial Revolution might have had a 


discouraging effect on the cotton textile industry in this 


region, The Indian weavers lost the foreign market, But 


© why did they fail to monopolise the traditional internal 


market in the early phase of the 19th century ? There was 
undoubtedly increasing demand of Indian textile products 
abroad in the late 18th Century. Then why there could not 
be any improvement in the cultivation of cotton ? Why 


was the rapid deterioration in the standard of cotton yarn 


i 
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inspite of larger dependence of Bengal spinners on the 
black-soil cotton from Mirzapur ? And, why the inevitabiė 
conflict between the foreign private traders and the 
Company's investment could not strengthen the commercial 
position of the ryots, weavers and the Indian entrepre-~ 
nures ? These questions could not be solved by. the mere 


plea of Industrial Revolution in England. 


For the study of these paradoxes the internal © 
forces as well as the external pressures which barred the 
usual growth of the weaving industries of this region 
could be taken into considesa tion, An analysis of these 
factors reveals that .the importation of machine-made yarn 
in the early 19th century led to the fall in prices of 
textile products which had a discouraging effect on the 
cotton-cultivation and cotton spinning industry. But it 
could not be ignored that throughout the 18th century the 
Company's policy of investment aimed at low rate of the 
products and low wages to the weavers certainly had a 
discouraging effect on cotton-cultivation and thread 
production of the country, while there was a steady rise in 
the prices of foodstuffs and wages of labour. The ryots 


and the landed proprietors did practically nothing to 
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ET the cotton cultivation because of the easy 
availability of Mirzapur otto at a cheap rate, In the 
productive machinery also no improvement could þe foundout 
to avert the danger of Arkright's spinning Fenny. Since 
1785, there was extensive growth of cotton=spinning ais 
in England, It marked the steady rise of cotton-thread 
import to Calcutta, In 1825-26 the value of British 

yarn imported into oiou was only fs.81,000, Next year 
it exceeded [s.8,00,000 and in 1838=39,total import 
amounted to Pse56 lakhs, /? The Indian entreprenures E 
failed to modernise the spinning mills due to the 
exploitative character of the British Raj. Less supply of 


raw materials and less capital investment resulting in the 


less Supply of piece-goods and lowering of their quality 


narrowed down the market for such products. The Company's 
tarrif policy and imposition of fresh tf#axes over indian 


goods in order to safeeguard their own interests led to 


crisis of a serious nature in the hand-loom cotton 


industry of this region, The decline started from the 
finest qualities of fabrics, Gradually its effect fell 


on the fine and coarser qualities of cloths. 
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The decline of cotton industry gave a death 
blow to the master weavers and spinners, Many other people 
associated with this industry like the dyers, the bleachers, 
the cotton-beaters and needle«workers were thrown out of 
employment. The Governor-General in 1832 expressed his 


sentiment in the following words:- 


"Cotton piece goods, for so many ages. the 
staple manufacture of India thus for @ver lost...., 
The sympathy of the Court is deeply excited by the 
Report of the Board of, Trade exhibiting the gloomy 
picture of the effects sea commercial revolution, 
productive of so much present suffering to numerous 
classes in India, and hardly to be paralleled in the 


history of commerce, 4 


BeSilk and Sugar Industy:- 


Like Cotton textile goods and Salt silk was one 
of the most important items of Company's investment, The 
literary sources like Katha-Sarit-Sagar (6th century A.D) 
mentions that the silk-goods were one of the important 
vonmi products passing through the historic port of 


Tamralipta. Silk and mus lim fabrics were undoubtedly the 
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two outstanding commodities of Bengal!s past trade, From 
Ea past, Bengal was producing these valuable stuff 
and was sending ued to the Silicate of Dacca, Sonargaon 
and Saptagram for the use of her princes and noble men. 
The reputation of the silk fabrics of Bengal had spread 
to the countries pordentng on the Mediterranean. THe 
testimony of Lambourn!° clearly shows that "Nearly 23 
years befoe the advent of the East India Company in India 


i.e. about 1577, a merchant of Mala Sheik Bhik set sail 


for Russigwith three ships laden with silk cloth and-that 


two of his ships were wrecked some where near the Persian 


The scholars think that Bengal is indebted 

to China for the art of silk ndubactines’® The culture 
of silk-worm was first undertaken in China and the product 
of the insect was first used there as a material for 
textiles. T The well-known Chinese work called the 'Silk 
worm classic? testified to the fact that about 2, 600 B.C, 
a Queen named SieLing-Chi first encouraged the silk 


78 


industry in Chinas  .It is evident from old literature 


on the subject that the technical know how of the Silk 


19 


anes E reached India: about 300 AD, It is ‘evident 


from the records of the Imperial Records Department that 
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even towards the end Gt tne 18th century the East India 
Company did not hesitate to take the services and adice 
of the chinese silk experts for. the improved quality of 
silk worm eggs and mulberry plants for developing the 


industry, 0 


The muslim rulers of the 16th century India, 


. the local Hindu nobility as well as the temples were the 


great patrons of silkemanufacturers.°! The Pathan and 


Mughal rulers as well as the Dutch and French companies 


81(a) 


carried on extensive trade in silk products, The 


British merchants also traded in silk with the help of 


' Indian merchants who collected the goods from the interior 


parts of this region after paying the internal trensit 


duties, 2 The 


foreign comoaniees tried their Beate 
get duty-freee trade brilas from the nawabs of 
Bengal. . 

The English East India Comp any tried to 
maintain direct contact with the silkemanufacturers, In 
the early 18th century that protected the cotton and silk 
manufacturers from financial exactioas of the Maratha and 
muslim faujdars. Under the patronage of the Comp any 
Radhanagar and Bishnupur in Bengal became important 


83 


silk producing centres, But the silk production ia these 


centres could not reach the climax due to the Bargir 
invasions in the mid-18th century.&4 
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“th 1751, the treaty between Alivardi Khan and 
ER tet demarcated the frontier between Balasore and 
Midnapur. By 1753 the English Company dropped the idea 

of carrying on their silk investments through the Indian 


merchants. The Kuthi gomasthas and the Bykazs were the 


paid agents of the Company who acted as a link between the 


Company's Residents and the original producers. The French — 


as well as the Dutch Companies their Kuthis at Radhanagar, 
Sonamukhi and Ghatal for the procurement of Bengal would 
silk and piece-goods. The records clearly testi fines to the 
fact that many artisans fled away from Orissa and took 
shelter in Midnapur: and Bankura owing to the financial 
tortures of the Marathas.°° The presecutions of the 
maratha faujdars continued unhampered in Orissa from 1751 


to 1803 during the rule’ of. the Bhonsle Rajas of Nagpur. 


‘In the frontier districts of Midnapur and Jungle-mahals, 


however, the Company. made elaborate arrangements to protect 


the artisans from the tortures of Marathas and muslim 


' faujdars.°° The Company imported in. exchange yarn from 


‘Mirzapur to Murshidabad in exchange of Bengal wouhd silk 


and silk piece goede.” Besides Sahukar merchants the 
Sannyasi merchants of Benaras alsó traded in Bengal silk to 


upper India. The total value of the import and export of 


the. Gossains at Mirzapur and Benaras from Bengal in 1787 
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(which passed through the Raja of Benarasts customas houses) 
amounted to Rkel,614,795. They generally remitted gold to 
Bengal for the raw silk and piece goods,°8 The Gossains 
carried on silk trade through Purmnegy. One Gossain merchant 
alone sent over Rs.650,000 worth of silk a year to the 


+ 


Upper Provinces, 


Inspite of the Act of 1700 AD. which prohibi- 
ted importation of Indian silk products to England, 7° 
goods began to be exported to the different parts of the 
Beritish India. The Company turned to the mahufacture 
and Enden See silk after 1757. But the Company soon 
realised that the Indian silk could not compete with the 
Spanish or Italian silk owing to the inferior method of 
reeling adopted by the chassars of Bengal, The Court of 
Directors, therefore, sent three superviors and some, 
Italian artisans to Bengal in 1770, for the introduction of 
Italian novi pattern of reeling in the silk manufacturing 
units of Bengal,” Steps were si so taken with the help of 
these Italian artisans to introduce new mode of mulberry 
cultivation, To encourage the ryots for the cultivation 
of mulberry plants, waste lands were granted to them 
rent-free for two years.’ The silk cocoons were reared 


by chassars who rented mulberry fields from the ryots. 
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These chassars and mulberry ryots (sometimes chassars and 
ryots were the same persons) had to take all risks in 
cocoon-rearing and feeding the worms. In case of heavy 
rains or flood ae Amana seion from rivers they had to face 
serious difficulties, They had also to depend on the 

terms and conditions of the Pykars, The records of the 

Board of Trade referred to the complaints of the ryots 

against the landed proprietors and the Pykars when they 
intentionally put impediments on their labour and forced 

them to sell ‘cocoons in thoir own terms,?° ‘The Companyts 
pykars like Dullol Doss Mannah who belonged to the Company'ts | 


aurang at Radhanagar narrassed the ryots by refusing to 


f . 9, 
settle their a@@ounts for yeargs togethers“ Charles 


other alternative but to interveng¢ in the aforesaid matter 


in order to protect the interest of the silk ryots of 


t 


Radhanagare”> The havoc of the great famine of 177172 wept 


away one third of the total population engaged in silk culti- 
re ., 6, f 
vation all over Bengal. °° Inspite of such calamity of a . | 


serious nature the Company's efforts to encourage the 


production of raw silk continued unhampered. From 1771 


supplies of eggs for silk worms were obtained from China?’ 


and in—l/73—another team of skialled—factexrs—wene—s-ent—to- 
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Bengal?! and in 1773 another team of skilled factors were 


sent to Bengal 7°. for the purpose of increasing silk productions 


These attempts, met with success and by 1775 the average i 
export of raw silk to England rose to more than 5,60,000 
99 


"small pounds® a year, {There were two measures for raw 


silk, great pound of 24,02 and small pound of 16,02) 


dite PEPE, > ` š ‘ : 
The several kinds of mulberry silk worms reared 


in this region were- 


(1) The Nistari or Madrasi which were suitable for 
, warm and rainy seasons; 
(2). Deshi palu (Chhota-palu) for the cold seasons; 
{3) Barapalu, hatching only once in the year; 
(and lastly mention may be made to the Chena- 
palu which was reared mainly in the Tamluk 


sub-division of Midnapur) 


| 

In Birbhum, Midnapur, Murshidabad and Nadia lands were often | 
„100 

plants and cocoons for such stormy weather and heavy 

rains the Chassars had to sustain heavy losses, The 


parasitic flies were also dangerous to the art of silk- 
101 


inundated during the rainy season injury to the mulberry | 


rearing. In addition to the yellow silk of the mulberry 


plants two other verieties of silk were produced in Bengal. 


They were known as the tassar and the endi, The dndi worms 


i 
i 
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were reared seily in’ North Bengal and Assam and the tessar 
cocoons were wide spread in the South-west Bengal and Orissa, 
The Tassar silk industry was in a prosperous condition in 
the district of Bankura, The tassar merchants employed the - 
weavers and were responsible for the marketability of these 
silk piece goods. The Kethes or coarse clothes made out of 
head ‘spin from piercedcocoons were also largely produced 


in this district. 


The classes of people who were directly benefited | 


by the silk industry were cultivators ‘of the mulberry plants, 


103 The lot of 


rearers of silk worms, winders and weavers. 
the people who were associated with the silk industry was 


somewhat more secure than other section of artisans, Much 


of the silk winding was generally carried on'in the Company's ` 


factories by skilled workmen employed for this purpose. The — 
breeders receiving advances from the Company supplied. the 


cocoons, Sta) ‘the Commercial Residents at first-had direct 


contact with these persons, But the increasing silk invest- | 


ment of the Company compelled them to appoint dalals or 


_middlemen, The employees of the silk arurungs were generally, 


paid monthly wages. Both adults (male and female) and boys 
were employed in silk factories, Ordinarily there was no 


difference between superior and inferior workmen, But at 


times more Skilled realers were granted additional remuneration 


qa 
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by way of reward, 10 At Malda and Ganutia the silk-realers 
were, however, divided into classes and paid according to 
their skill, 9% Among the various silk factories of Bengal 
established by the Company, mention may be made to 
Cossimbazar, Kumarkhali, Sonamukhi, Radhanagar, Ghatal, 
Rampur, Boaleah, Sarda, Supur, Ganutia, Jangipur and 


106 


Lakshmipur,. Some independent persons also carried on 


silkewinding in their own houses,’ 


The indigenous method of winding was chiefly 
followed by these persons in their private houses and the 
silk reeled by these men was called Bengabwound silk. 
Gradually some of these workers followed the Italian method 
of reeling. The Company usually exported both filature silk 
‘(rproduced from the factory) and Bengal-would silk (produced 
by the independent workers in their own houses). These 
se ea workers also received advances both from the 
Company and the private silk merchants to carry on their 
business of silk manufacture, 

With the introduction of filature silk the 
cultivation of the indegenous cocoons became uncertain. In 
1830 in he evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords the degeneration of silk worms was clearly 


107 


asserted, The degeneration was thought to be the result 
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of successive mulberry cultivation ing) one field. In 1812 


the Company requisitioned the service of Dr.Raxburgh for the 
improvement in the method of mulberry plantation and of 
rearing of silk worms, In 1832 the Italian silk wort 
from St.Helena was imported and introduced at Sonamukhi .+°8 
In 1801, out of the total amount of Rse3462,500 sanctioned 
for the Company's raw silk investment, the sum of Rs.2, 25,000 
was set apart for Bengal-wound silk, But gradually the 
investment itvfilature silk was Hecreaéed until in 1826, 
it was entirely prohibited by the Court of Directors, except 
under special circumstances,~>” 
The famine of 1770 had disastrous consequences 
on the silk industry of this region, Apart from the death 
of a large number of silk-workers, many MULBERRY fields 
were transformed into paddy fields, During the war-ye ass 
of 1780-83 the demands of silk in the internal meat fell 
and in 1784 the scarcity of grain forced many chassars to 
give up mulberry cultivation., The Government agreed to. 
settle mulberry fields at a low rate on the permanent 


110 but the chassars argued that a lower rate of ` 


basis, 
assessment would be counterebalanced by the additional 
revenue produced by the actual measurement, ++ During 


178387 the mulberry cultivators and the cocoon chassers fail 
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in critical economic position arising out of the problems 
like less demands of raw silk and the machinations of the 
.- Dallals. After the Becmanent. Serien the landed 

aristocrats increased the volume of abwabs which proved 

to be disastrous to the mulberry ryots and cocoon Chassars,. 
Apert from this, the torture of the zamindazy Gomasthas, 
inclement weather and the dictations of the whole-sale 


merchants left the silk workers in a position of insecurity. 


The decline in the export.of cotton piece-goods 
resulted in the increase of theexport of silk fabrics, 
Bengal silk soon acquired a very good position in the 

` foreign market, The highest’ export recorded during 1819-20 
-waS valued at 8094, 10,743,744 The value of export to Great 
Britian in that year amounted to 67 lakhs of rupees}?t3 


The. increasing demand of raw silk, therefore, compelled the 


Company's Government to open a new silk centre at Santipur, 114 
while the extension work in the existing aurungs were adopted 


to increase the volume of production, +1 


With decline of 
the cotton-textile fadustey in the early years of the 

19th century the persons who were thrown out of employment 
were, however, resettled in Khizpai, Radhanagar, Ghatal and 
Sonamukhi factories desi Ve weavers: But a large number of 


. Such weavers were appointed by the Indian private traders, 


In absence of adequate capital and varying demands of silk- 


1 
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goods in Indian markets, the Indian. entrepreneures failed 


getting silks at a cheap rate they charged the weavers 
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to grant a steady subsistance grant to the poor weavers, 


Many chassars had their own land but they were chiefly 


dependent on weaving, The carders. and spinners were very 
poor and had no lands of their own, When they weze not 
spinning matka or working in filatures they simply worked 
in the ordinary paddy-fields as day labourers. The social 
position of the silkeweavers was better than that of the 
cotton-weavers or cultivators. But all these persons were 


under the cultvhes of the money-lender Mahajans, "Besides 


heavy rates of interest- 12 to 36% per annum. The progress . 
ef the silk weaving E S as of many other industries in 
Bengal, was greatly impeded by the grabbing policy of the. 

rich moneyelenders who got all the goods out of am industry, 


leaving the actual workers poor", te | 


At the begginning the Company did not monopolise 
the silk trade in this neg ons he Dutch and the French 
Companies as well as the private individuals were also allowed 
to participate in silk, trading, 17 According to the decision 


of the Company to replace them by Company's own officials!® 


the agents were appointed at Sonamukhi, Guntetia and Radhanagar 


As a result of which, by 1793 the total value of raw silk 
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the Company greatly affected their silk investment, In 1801 
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worth 1,60,70,657 sicca rupees. 
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obtained from the aurungs exceeded 29 lakhs of rupees"? 


During the French revolutionary ware the silk trade of 
the East India Company showed sings of decline, In 1793 
the Company suffered a loss of more than 4% on raw silk, and 


120 


many of the silk=spiece goods remained unsold. To save 


themselves from further losses ,the Company decided to throw 
. . ee i É; 1 
the surplus Bengal silk into the organzine in England, ~*~ 
and during the ten years ending in 1803, an average of: 150 


bales of Bengal silk was thrown into organzine every year. 


About this time, the financial difficulties of 


the amount allotted for silk investment slightly exceeded 
8,62,000 sicca rupees, 12? which was much below the allot- 


ments of previous R 


. In 1802, the total quantity of silk provided 
was only’ 78,950 lbs. 23 The total export:of silk carried 


.on by the private traders during the years 179581806 was 


tek The consequences of the 


Napoleonic war led the Company to increase the volume of 
trade on filature silk, They decided to provide atleast 


} = 
ie? ihe silk 


four thousand bales of silk every year. 
factory of Ganutia was purchased by the Company in REN 


{After the death of Frushard) and was placed in charge of 


John Cheap, the Commercial Resident of Sonamukhi. The 
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in i712. The annual average. of export from 1773 to 1792 was 


continued its silk operations in Bengal until 1835 (according 


thus the connection of the East. India Company with Bengal 


‘disposed of till 1837. 
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yearly production of silk at this. factory upto 1813 amounted 


126° After 1813 there was | 


to an average of over 600 maunds. 
a remarkable increase in the export of raw silk from Bengal 
particularly from the aurungs of Sonamukhi, Radhanagar and- 


Ganutia. 


The regular export of raw Silk from Bengal began 


about 409., 000 Lbs. ‘During 1799 to 1812, it was about 4,38, 554 
Ibs, During 1813-1834 it was 982,61 ips 127 The Comp any 


to Wel. hunter, 1833) when it gave up its commercial monopoly. | 


silk came to an end. The. Company could not, however, suddenly 
throw out of employment the persons engaged in Silk, manu- 


facture and hence their silk factories were not entirely 


Since 1807 the remarkable increase in the volume 
of export of Bengal silk could not, , however, give an 
impetus to the. Silk industry of Gaenor . There could 


be found No. proportionate increase in the cultivation of 


mee SY plants. | Successive cultivation of the plants, on 


the same fields led to a pernicious effects on TH cocoons. 


The Si Lkewo rms were underfed and the prio of the. mulberry 


leafs reached to a great height,’ 128 The ` pas who. used 


“to SUPP EY cocoons to. the Company's aurungs were. generally 
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Bengal Silk Company came into fiel 


guided by profitemaking tendencies ,~7? They totally ignored 


the quality of the cocoons, The wages of the Labourers 


increased, The rate of the fire=wood was also enhanced due 


to indiscriminate cutting of woods and conversion of swampy 
lands into paddy fields, 9° Steps wane. however, taken to 
preserve forests and to supply fire-wood at. cheap rate. The 
private TAT and the whole=sale dealers sometimes faced 
difficulties in procuring bullock carts and f@€rryeboats for 


which they had to.ingur financial losses," The financial 


oppressions of the Company's. gomasthas on many occasions 


led the pykars to make complaints against them. 132 The silk 


‘Diwans like Shum Kishore Sing of Chandrakona who went to 


Sonamukhi with the silk-weavers amassed huge fortunes. 133 


The high prices of the cocoons demanded by the whole-salers 


went beyond the reach of many private traders. ‘The rent of 


_ the land was also high. In these circmumstances, the East 


India Company had no other alternative but to wind up their 


silk business under the provisions. of the Charter Act of 


1833. 1a They withdrew from the field in 1835, After their 


withdrawal’ large European private firms such as Messers 


Watson & Co., James Lyall & Cos,- Louis Payen & Co., arid the 


a. -135 l 


The British Residents like Charles Crommelin 


‘of Radhanagar. and John Cheap of Sonamukhi were responsible 
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for the enormous development of the Company's cotton and 


silk industries at Radhanagar, Sonamukhi, Surul and Khirpai. 


They were the excellent examples of the British Commercial 
civilians for their good manners and organising abilities. 
The Commercial residency of Sonamukhi also provided regular 


supplies of Shedlac, gunnies and sugar, Gunnies were manu- 


136 


factured at Kanchannagar ‘while shellac was made both at 


hg ts? 


Surul and Sonamuk e According to a report of the 


Company's inspector in Calcutta the Shellac produced at 


Surul was of an excellent quali ty,198 


Besides textile goods and salt, the third signi- 
ficant investment of the Company's Government was on sugar 


manufacture, The investment of sugar was obtained partly 


ing it in the Company's factories, Sugarecane grew 


extensively in the districts of Bankura, Birbhum and Midnapur. 


Indigenous methods were generally followed in these places 
for the manufacture of cane~juice and misses The 
East India Company decided to make investments on sugar as 
an important exportable commodity. In 1790, attempts to 


introduce West Indian methods of sugar=cane cultivation in 


Bengal were undertaken by the Company. 


| 
| 
by contract with individual persons and partly by manufacture 
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In 1785 the rising prices of sugar in the United 


Kingdom owing to increased tea consumption demanded the 


export of sugar to England, 149 The Company by an agreement 
secured the help of one Paterson who opened a factory at 
Birbhum and vanhana. the Company made advances to the 
cane=growers and sugar manufacturers of Radhanagar and Surul 
142 


through the pykars. As regards contract sugar, the 


following rates were fixed by the commercial Resident with - 


the Pykars for its supply in 17934748 
Birbhum Sugar ite RseO"=12@0 per maund 
Burdwan. Sugar alee BoT- 6s0  =do= 


Bishnupur Sugar ae ipae B0. dos 


The system of advæances to the pykars was, however, not 
beneficial to the cane-growers. John Cheap favoured the 
idea of direct negotiations with the original producers, 

In a letter to the Board of Trade dated the 17th November, 
1793, he wrote that "The prohibition of making advances 
direct to the eyes: threw the detail of that essential part 
into the hands of pykars, sugar boilers and others who only 
entered into engagements late in the seapn, long after 

the crop had been planted out and thesetors, froin the issue 


of. the money, the ryot derived no assistance, to extend 
144 


his cultivation®, But the Board did not favour the idea - 


ee aT S 
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of John Cheap. However in 1794 the Company ordered for 


25,000 maunds of sugar from the residency of Sonamukhi,““° 


` It was probably the largest quality ever ordered from there. 


_ Birbhum sugar was manufactured at Surul, This variety of 


fine grain sugar was not comparatively cheap in its price 
but enjoyed good reputation in the European market, The 
Radhanagar good quality sugar also was cheap and the Board 


146. tn 1796, an 


ordered for 34,000 maunds in 1794, 
establishment was also started at Santipur with a hope that 
molasses from Sonamukhi and Radhanagar could be brought 
there by river-zoute during the rainy season, and the 


"dobara" variety of sugar could easily be sent to Calcutta, 


But the demand for Bengal ‘sugar in Great Britain fell off 
after a few years and in 1801, the Company withdraw their 


new establishments at Santipur. “8 


The Company, therefore, suspended the regular 
payment of advances for sugar. The rise in prices of the 
cane juice also czeated some difficulties to the Company's 
investments in Sugar. The Resident at Radhanagar in-1804 
felt the difficulty" of short Supply of cash for the provi- 
sion of sugar,0 lt? Some private merchants from Calcutta 
making engagements with the sugar pykats of Radhanagar 
bought sugar from them when the Company decided not to 


150 


invest money at enhanced prices of sugar.” John Cheap 
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“region, From 182930 however, the West Indian sugar captured, 
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also took the oppọrtunity of private trading in Sugar, although 
he tried his best to extend the cane cultivations in Surul 
and Sonamukhi and introduced some improvement in sugar manu- 


facture by means of apparatus brought from Europe, 11 


Since 1813, however, the sugar industry showed 
remarkable prosperity, but the non-availability of statisti» 
cal data prevents one to have an accurate idea of the 
extension of paddy cultivation to avoid shortage of food 
and absence of large scale capital davessment in sugar 


cultivation, hindered the growth of Sugar industry in this 


the foreign market to a great extent which proved unfavourable | 


to the growth of Bengal sugar industry. 
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_ other part of the worka"? By the end of the 19th Century 


“yas no sign of established industries on modern lines? As a 
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CONCLUSION 


Stukas l ee 
COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE AGRARIAN REVOLTS: 


The battle of” STRE (1757) Harken the beginning 
of the British Political supremacy in India Under the 
British Rule the decadence of handicraft: Industries and 
devendence of the people solely on the agriculture lea to 

l 
economic condition of India was relatively advanced; and 


Indian methods of production and the Industrial and Commercial 


organisation could stand comparison with those in vogue in any 


most of the indegenous industries had decayed while there’ 


resilt of which the - agrarian community became disconterited 
against the Company 's Goverment; This discontent took the 
shape of open revolts during the century which preceded’ the- 
movement of 1857-59.' : 


The official. records and letters of correspondence 
contain graphic picture of the agrarian revolts which took 
place after 1780. Disturbances: broke out-in Bengal, Bihar, eae 
Orissa and other parts of India. at ‘aifferent times,in `.» 


different places, These revolts gradually took the shape 


of a general protest against absolute landlordism in cash crop | 


`. extreme poverty of the people é "Upto the isth century, the eeor 
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producing areas of east and central Bengal in the late 

19th century.’ The growth of commercial agriculture which 
made a deep impact on the peasant economy making the 
economic condition of the agriculturists more deplorable 
also culminated in wide-spread disturbances in the country’ 
These disturbances demonstrated the great power of unionism 
which was fast developing in Bengal among centain sections 
of the peasantry underlined the basically unstable nature 
of the landlord-tenant relationship during the seventh and 
eighth decades of the 19th century and clearly pointed to 
the inadequacy of the existing laws which regulated these 
aol abdousnines The sporadic outburst of agrarian disturbances 
in Bishnupur on various occasions might have had its impact | 
on the outcome of Kol insurrection of Chhotanagpur (1831-32) 


and the Bhumij revolt of Jungle Mahals (1832-33). 


The indiscriminate introduction of regulation 
bound Cornwallis system had its socio-political and econimic 
impact upon the Kols. The introduction of a complex 
leg&listic administrative system into an undeveloped tribal 
area had its evil effects. The evil effects also germinated 
due to the ignorance of tribal language and lack of respect 
for tribal customs and tradition on the part of the British 
officers who administered ia Tribal society was already 


feeling the unhappy effects of the hinduization, when the 
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Chotanagpur (1831-32) was, therefore, a crude form of 
protest against these changes and foreign influences. It 


was'the outcome of frustration and anger of the tribal 


the people who either enforced them or took undue advantage 


people against.the new system of Government and laws and | 


of them, The risings of the tribal people were guilty of mos 
heinous crimes, of banditry, murder and arsons Because they ` 
knew no other method of effective social protest. 4 policy 
of vigorous repression was followed for the suppression of 
this insurrection. This unrest, however, opened the eyes 

of the Company's Government which ultimately led to some 
changes in the administration. In 1834, a new unit known as 
south-west frontier Agency was created out of previously . 
scattered districts, New regulations were introduced and 

a sympathetic administrative system was installed. Such 


paternalist Goverment was able to maintain peace there 


| 

| 

. y q i l 
British penetration began, The Kol insurrection of 


for some 20 years, Had they eared for tribal sentiments and 
their class interests were maintained the agrarian 
disturbances of the second half of the 19th century could 


have been avoided. 


. The Bhumij revolt of 1832-33 in the Jungle Mahals 
was also the result of opp-ression and exploitation of the 


tribal people at the hands of the more advanced population 
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in the society. The loss of their ancestral property 


and their gradual enslavement prompted violent reaction 
which in course of time took the shape of open revolt®?,. 
The introduction of Cormvalis system ignoring the tribal 
interests, needs and customs, the oppression of the 

amlas, introduction of British Courts and the shrewd 
darogahs and munsifs, introduction of regular toll upon 

all the villages were responsible for the outbreak of the _~ 
Bhumiji Revolt of 1832-33y: The Chiefs and Rajas of the 


Jungle Mahals played important part in introducing outsiders 


_into their estates for their own interests. They 


themselves and the poor tribal peopleg often suffered 


at the hands of these money-lenders or their agents°°, 


The causes of the Bhumij Revolt lie in the 
pressure of outsiders upon the tribal life and the 
misguided action of the East India Company in subjecting 
the tribal people to the complex regulations of their 
revenue and judicial administration. If the tribal people 
be placed under their chiefs or Sardar Ghatwals or had 
the British officials maintained a control of their 
subordinates, such uprisings might well have been avoided. 
It is, however, difficult to establish any direct link 


with the Kol insurrection of Chhotnagpur and the Bhumij 
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“Revolt of Jungle-Mahals°%, The Bhumij risings popularly 


f t a ’ 
known as Ganga-Narayan Hangama might be regarded as a 


‘natural continuation of the earlier resistance movements 


to the British system, The agrarian disturbances in 
Pabna (1873) and other. areas "were really the origin of the 
discussion and action which led to the enactment of the 


Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885"Ż, 


The modern scholars who have studied the aspects 
of these movements in 19th century Bengal are not free from 
certain limitations. In most cases these studies are based 
on insufficient date, The Permanent Settlement (1793) gave 
birth to a section of new land lords who became rich by 
taking advantage of trends which were accelerated by the 
early British occupation of Bengal’; armed with Law® and 
powers to cancel all engagements entered into by former 


landlords with the ryots, these persons were most relentless 


. in their demands“ .' They bought the estates as speculative 


investments and expected to make the most of the bargains. 
Having no such social background as the age-old Zamindars, 
or the previous landlords, their emergence as neW land- 
owners added an element of social tension to the economic 
exploitation. This was obviously an important reason which 
made the relation of these new advanturers with their | 


tenants, unfriendly from the very outset? They tried to 


EEE 
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rack-rent maximum profits out of the landed property which 
they bought by adopting extra-legal methods.’ They demanded 
enhanced rent, exacted unauthorised cesses and subjected ` 


the tenantry even to physical torture if their demands were 


` not fulfilled’, The special correspondent of the ‘Pioneer? 


remarked that "It is not high or enhanced rates, the ryots 
object to; they are willing to pay what would be considered 
rack-rent, if they were only assured that the rent would be 
all that they would have to pay and that the amount would 

be permanent for a length of time": The maximisation of 
rent was not the main cause of agrarian discontent at least 
in Pabna (1873) which. P.Sinha and Benoy Chaudhury would 
like us to believe”. We may consider the opinion of 
Kalyan Kumar Sengupta and assume that "The root of agrarian 


discontent vas, however, the tendency of the landlords to 


tamper with the tenant's right of occupancy"12, . This 


became evident when some of the leading landlords forcibly 
extorted from the tenants Kabuliyats (written engagements) 
which if enforced would have turned the occupancy ryots 
into mere tenants-at-will?, The Pabna revolt was a 
challenge against the efforts of the landlords to destroy 
the unity of the peasants. It clearly shows the dissatis= ' 
faction of the poor against the well-to-flo, The agrarian 
disturbances in Pabna in 1878, a great event in the history 


of Bengal in the 19th Century had a spectacular impact on 
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both official and nomofficial thinking in Bengal. ‘The 
event shook the contemporary Bengali society out of any 


complacency it might have developed about agrarian matters+*, 


We may compare this movement with the indigo 
peasant's revolt (from 1860 onwards), The latter unlike 
the former, was not a revolt of peasants alone. Numerous 


other groups viz. the money~lenders, (who were eliminated 


by the planters), small Zamindars (who were forced into 


giving planters leases of their estates), and others adversely 
affected by the indigo system supported the peasants and 
joined the movement. They all joined hands:to destroy 

the indigo system. Gradually with the growth of nationalist 
sentiment the indigo agitation pervaded thé whole society 
Despite the universality of rent enhancement as a rule 

it did not effect all the peasants in a similar waye The 
processes of rent-enhancement, the quantum of enhancement , 
the rank, status and number of peasants affected, etc. 
differed from place to place. The root cause of the 
movement arising out of the rent question was very narrow 


from the very beginning. Moreover, it ignored the interests 


of under-tenants, who constituted an important section of 


the agrarian community. This resistance movement arising 
out of rent-question didnot always succeeded in checking 


enhancement of rent (particularly in Government estates and 
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in some Zamindari estates too), The revolt of the indigo 
peasants nearly destroyed the indigo industry in Bengal. 

The immediate result of the resistance movement was that the 
Zamindars became more cautious in future to enhance rent, 
They were now insistent on the exchange of written pattahs 
and Kabuliyats, They wanted the terms of payment of rent 7 
and other dues stated in ie witten engagements, There was 
a general feeling everywnere for wider use of legal means 

by a2amindars. Consequently there was a considerable rise 
in the number of vivil suits. The civil suits prought by the 
zamindars were not always meant for defending a just cause, 
tt viisid the distrust between the two classes. The 
movement also contributed to the process of differentiation 
in the peasantry in some cases. Since the law did not 
protect their under-tenants, the gap between what they paid 
to the Zamindars and what they received from the under-tenants 
became widened. This additional income provided a means 
to the substantial peasants to @ément their position, by 
widening the scale of lending money to poor peasants and by 
buying the: aidenated holdings of the same~?,: The indigo 
avots instigated the British Government to enact Laws 

for regulating the relations between the Zamindars and the 
peasants, The introduction of the Rent Act of 1859, 1895 
and the Tenancy Act VIII of 1885 were the outcome of these 


reyolts which constitute a significant fact of the 
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agrarian history of Bengal, The pressure resaited in these 
two significant historical events viz. the indigo revolt 
and the agrarian rising in the North Bengal district of 
Pabna had its impact on the 19th century Agrarian Society 
of Bengal. It also influenced the contemporary Bengali 
thinking. Yet the 19th Century society with all its new 


pressures and changes was essentially a rural society. 


From 1780 onwards there were sporadic outbursts 
of agrarian disturbances in different parts of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa which were too numerous’ to mention, These 
disturbances were in many cases the combined resistance of 
peasants against the unfavourable attitude of the Government, 
The cultivation of the commercial Crops (mainly poppy and 
indigo) had adverse consequences for peasants, The 
cultivation of indigo universally provoked resistance. The 
Anti-Government feeling, the hatred against the oppressive 
landlords and enhancement of rent, etc. all these factors 
were responsible for the discontent of the poor agrarian 
community. Their siffest and united resistance sometimes 
became too difficuit for the Government to cope with, 


Sometimes strongest military measures were adopted to restore 


law and order, These disturbances also influenced the then 


intellectuals of Bengal and eventually the British Government 
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by enacting new laws and Regulations tried to pacify the 
agrarian comunity by upholding their interests and fulfilling 
their demands to some extent. But these enactments were also n 


free from limitations and are subject to criticism. These 


. "Laws effected some changes, of course, not by bridging the 


gulf between the old world and the new; but by widening gent, 


II 
CHANGING SOCIETY 3- 

Agriculture constituted the main economic activity 
of the people of Bishnupur. The progressive ruralisation 
of the country during the 19th century under the early phase 
of the British rule resulted in the traditional dependence 
of the people on agriculturel, According to R.C.Dutt, "ir 
agriculture prospered, the people are well off, if crops 
failed, there was famine in the ‘Land™?,: . As the agriculture 
in Bengal was relatively backward, the economic condition of 
the agriculturists was extremely precarious. The successive 
famines and the callousness of the Company's Government in 
adopting effective agrarian policies led to the extreme 
poverty of the peasants, As a result of which several 
agrarian revolts broke out in different parts of the country 
in different times. Such agrarian disturbances, however, drew 


the attention of both the Government and the Indian national 


leaders at the closing years of the 19th century. 
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The district of Bankura even in recent times of 
urbanisation and industrialisation maintained its overwhelming 


agro-economic base. It is elear from the census of 1951 that 


. 81.75 pece of the total population of this district depends 


on agricuature. Apart from the towns of Bishnupur and 
Bankura and few artisan's settlements at Sonamukhi, Rajagram 


and Kotulpur, the rural way of life and habits is visible in 


the country side. Geographically the district is distinctly 


divisible into two regions: 
(1) The flat alluvial eastern part continuous 
with the Gangetic plains and 
(2) The undulating tract with pronounced laterite 
incrustation to the west constituting the 
outer=line of the Chhotnagpur plateaus: 
So the life pattern in a single village cannot expose the 
common characteristics of all the villages of the district, 
From the population point of view, the western region is 
marked by heavier concentration of Santals, Bauris ané 
Bagdis and Bhumijs then in the east, where Bengali Hindu 
caste mostly reside with varied social customs, habits and 
cultural heritage. According to hindu social system 
different caste-groups are placed ina hierarchical gradation. 


The Brahmins occupied the highest position. 


The spread of English education by the middle of 


changes. A large number of middle class people began to 
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the 19th century? might be regarded as the most important 


element? of mobility in the life of the Bengali gentry. But 
the spread of English education in rural areas faced some . 
social opposition from the orthodox section of the people vA 


who were mostly conservative Brabbins (Kulins)®, 


In the traditional family. system there were certain 


settle in urban and semi-urban areas in the interest of 
service and other professions. More over, the deplorable 
economic condition of villages forced a large number of 
people to go to towns in search of suitable employment cr 
opportunity for the maintenance of their livelihood. The 
system of joint family thus gradually ceased to exist ané 
smaller family units in villages began to emerge. By the end 
of the 19th century the metropolitan society was practically 
divorced from the rural attachment, This physical dissociation 
from rural society marked some changes on traditional way 


of lire’, 


_ In villages the peasantry lived in a distressed 
condition. The laws of the Company's Government placedsshe 
Lot of the peasantry under such a system which left their 
rights entirely undefined. To the middle class Bengali 
intellectuals the poor plight of the peasants was a matter 


of serious concern. They advocated for the improvement of 
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the condition of the peasantry. Such economic enslavement 


of the agrarian population in rural society led to a 
series of revolts against the Company's Government. 
Their discontent knew no bounds. But their protests in 
the shape of revolts and disturbances could not, however, 
mae any improvement on their lots. Though some minor 
administrative changes were introduced from time to time, 
but it was not enough to fulfill. their Legitimate demands 


for the betterment of their socio-economic position. 


In the second half of the 19th century the 
growth of metropolitan city with its industrial adjuncts 
tended to infuse a new element of urbanisation into the 
Bengali society. The pattern of diemation to the urban 
‘areas does not show any marked tendency on the part of 
the weavers or artisans, economically the most affected 

class in the 19th century, towards migration’. The 


Largest section of the migrants from the subarban areas 


consisted of the Brahmins and the Kayasthas who were 


 high-caste people and as such belonged to the class of 
landed gentry. The decline of production and the out-break | 


of epidemic in villages instigated the gentry to settle 


in urban areas. The towns mainly inhabited by the 


gentry gradually lost its ties with the villages? and there 


emerged a modified form of society which undoubtedly had 


its root in the traditional society of rural Bengal. 
! š 
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III 


CULTURAL LIFE IN BISHNUPUR: 


(a) Education, Literature, etces- 

When the flowers of Bengal renaissance bloomad, 
Bishmpur represented its old medieval type of learning 
and education. Only the ce ree powerful castes like 
the Kshatriyas, Chhatris, Rajputs and Vaidyas patronised 
the learned Brahmins who generally imparted education 
through Sanskrit medium. But the majority of population 
belonging to poor tribal castes lived in the darkness of 
ignorance. ‘The Malla Kings of Bishnupur were the patrons 
of traditional learning over wide areas throughout their 
kingdom. They settled Brahmin pundits (learned Brahmins) 
with grants of rent-reee lands, who established tols, 
Chatuspathi, Pathsalas, etc., for the advancement of 


learning. Thus the country represented the character of 


mediaeval learning. 


Hundreds of hand written manuscripts had been 
recovered from this district whist efBenkera which 
testified to the wide range of education in the country 
during the ator ena late mediaeval period, The most 


important among the mediaeval men of letters were Badu, 


Chandidasa, author of 'Srikrishna-kirtana'*, Ramaw Pundit’, 
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the author of 'Sunye Purana! and Sankar Kavichandra 


Chakravarti who composed a Mangal Kavya ballad in the 

17th century. The culture of vaisnava lyrics dso got a 
strong Foote during . the rain of pious vaissava king 

Bir Hambir, Mention may eee Manikram Ganguly, author | 
of a ‘Dharma Mangal Kavya! a another Dharma Mangal poet 
Sitaram Das was also well-known for his original compositios 
A third Dharma- Mangal poet Ram Chandra Bandopadhyaya of 
village diast in Mallabhum wrote his piece in 1732. at the 
pious wish of the Malleg King¢ Gopal Singh.” The subhankar 
of Bishnupur who composed Bengali couplets composed in the 
payar system of rhyming explaining as a favourite means of 
instruction in traditional tols and Pathasalas. Apart from 
these, under the patronage of the Malla kings, the culture 

of Sanskrit learing in the fields of Smriti, Nyara Vyakarana,’ 
Kavya and Jyotisha as well as the culture of Vaisnava lyrics 


and philsophy made a tremendous headway. Though the scholarly 


compositiongwere numerous, but—the—state—of-oeneral education 
were—numerous, but the state of general education was very 
poor, The ad#ent of the English East India Company and 


their attempts to impart English education successfully got ` 


a strong foot~hold in other parts of Bengal’ where many of the 


middle class people took modern education. But so far as 
Bishnupur is concerned, it still represented the mediaéval 


character, of learning. The socio-economic condition of the 
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majority of population of this region was not favourable 


for the spread of such modern education. Writing even in 
1863, F.BoGastveli*® quoted a Deputy Collector's remarks 
made in 1847 and stated that "Education is very little 
attended to, In 1876 Hunter? anes echoed Gastrell. 


Throughout the 19th century no remarkable improvement in the 


though the efforts of: Gehistians missionaries for the © 


introduction of modern education® started after 1870 ` 


(b) Music:e» 

The most significant contribution of Bishnupur 
in the cultural life. of Bengal was, however, in the field 
of music. A distinct school of 'Drupadt singining which 
Apparang up in. Bishnupur became the only schoġl in Bengal 


of North Indian classical musele” This chool was- ` 


; popularly known as "Vishnupur Gharana"®, The cultivation 


of music began to thrive at Bishnupur under the patronage f 


of Raghunath Sinch II (1694-1730 A.D). Thereafter, verious 


singers enriched this§chool and by the middle of the 18th 


century it was at the height of its glory. Mention may be 


made to Ramshankar Bhattacharya who established the fame 


of Bishnupur as a seat of Dhrupad culture,” His disciples 


‘also had become famous in this style of singing. Ram 


Keshab Bhattacharya. {in the middle of the 19th century), 


_Késhablal Chakravarty, Kshetra Mohan Goswami, Dinabandhu 


Goswami. and Anatalal Bandopadhyaya were the Stalwarts of 


$ 
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the period in: thé field of music. Among other singers mention 
may be made to Jadunath and Radhika Prasad Goswami who earned 
wide reputation. _ Two illustrious sons of Anantalal Bando- 
padhyaya viz. Ramaprasanna and Gopeswar carried forward the 


efforts of their father until recent times? The simple and 


' orthodoxstyle of the! Vi shnupur school of music ‘rightfully 


-claimed a tradition of antiquity.. It. might have derived 


its origin from Tansen or any other source, . The culture 


of music was definitely restricted within a narrow circle, 


The common people had nothing to do with it. Under the 
patronage of the kings and the richer section of the society 
it flourished, It gavè pleasure to the Babus and the rich. 
Inspite of its wide range of popularity the musical situs 
ation of Bishnupur was not very encouraging, as it failed 
either to cater pleasure to the toiling masses or to offer 


opportunities to the commert s to learn the art of this music. 
(c) Art and A,chitecture:- 

Bishnupur was well-known for its numerous archi- 
tectural constructions. A large number of PEDROS forts 


and Buildings constructed by the Malla rullers and nume rous 


tanks and lakes excavated by them turned Bishnupur into 


“a renowned city in the wolrd»,*} According to T.Blo@h 


(one time Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, 


Eastern Circle), "The temple of Bishnupur represent the 


most complete set of specimens of the peculiar Bengali style 
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laterite which were locally available. 1}. A wide yariety 


condition of the rọyal family of Bishnupur. The stringent 


authority and ultimately dismembered their kingdoms, The 


came to an end with decline of the Malla power, 
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of tenple architecture", 12 the materials generally used 


for the construction of the temples were either brick of 


of magnicicient temples built both in bricks and latzite 
were famous for their terracotta EOT No place in . 
Bengal except Bishnupur can boast of such curious arçhi= 
tectural structures with beautiful terra-cottawrk. The 


sound economic position: of the Malla Princes from the end 


of the’ 16th century - enabled them to spend their excess’ 


accumulated treasure in temple building and other arcti- 
tectural avtivities, The Permanent Settlement aimed at 
maximisation of revnues had a runious effect on the financial 


laws and overeassessment. sapped the foundation of their 


history: of the once powerful and richer kings of Mallabhum 


LO 


thus became a story of the past. The architectural con- 


structions which gathered considerable momentum from the 


end of the l6thcentury to the end of the 18thc entury thus 


IV 
Bishnupur after 1833: 


The sporadic peasant's eevee which broke out 


in Bishnupur enforced the Company's Government to. make some 


administrative changes, By the Regulations XIII of. 1833, 
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bution to the advancerent of their country and secured the 
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the district of jungle-Mahals were abolished, In 1884 
the town of Bankura was transferred irom tine South-west _ 
frontier Agency (a new administrative unit that was fermed 
by Reg. XILI of 1833) to Burdwan and a joint Magistrate and | 
Deputy Collector was placed in charge of Bishnupur with 
headqaurters at Bankura. In 1837 Bishnupur with the thana 
of Kotalpur was constituted into a district of West Burdwan. 
In 1808, as it has been stated the estates of the Raja of 
Bishnupur was sold by the- Company's Government for arzears 
of revenue, Their estates thus lost, the Rajas were 
dependent upon meagre pensions granted by the Governments 
Such was the poor plight. of the descendants of the famous E 


ra 


Bishnupur Raj family who in the past made remarkable contri- 


admiration of their subjects for their act of benevolence 
and enlightenment.. 


The administrativa changes after 1833 could 


not however, improve the e conomic position of the agrarian 
community. Bishnpur, being primarily an agricultural region, 
agrarian relations are very important in the socioeconomic 
context, Prior to the acquisition of the Biwani ‘by the East 
India Company major part of the present district Bankura 
belonged to the Bishnupur Raj. The Rajas used to settle 
portions of their territories to subordimate chiefs for the 


protection of the frontiers and maintenance of law ard order- 


___But between 1765-1793 most of-tha—Zamindars-Lest-suestentiek 
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A were probably the outcome of these poredi outbursts. 


~27/= : 
parts, of their territories due to ‘maximisation of land revnue; 
The estates of the defaulting. Zamindars were g enerally purchased 


by new wealthy merchants or other non-resident adventure% from 
hrtana inbeneoked onty jn 


urban areas. These two classes of a eee eens. Y 
ee procese of subletting lands continued? unchecked, giving i 
rise to several middlemen (viz, Pattani dars, Darpatrit, Séh-patni 


| etc), making the condition of the original producers more 


deplorable. The age-old Mandal system thus became astory 

of the past. The gantais: the Bhumi and other Or enak: - 
inhabitants of the county became R ie Their ETT: 
indebtness to the mahajans (money-Lenders) also generatec dis- 
satisfaction’: which in course of time took the chape of 
uprisings and revolts. Such wide-spread discontent among 

the agrarian community against the Company&s Government and the 


richer aection of the society created by them found its 


, expression in protests and risings. 


The economic enslavement of the common people . 


particularly in villages was the outcome of the policy. of 


exploitation carried on by the €ompany's Government. The 


peasant-revolts Teon 1780 onwards, were, however, pretatured | ' 
‘thedtow amol oft ead 


attempts to free themselves from such expkoitetithl systen—at—a. | 
Me wey id a he, im digo few at Oo 


latter period were much well organised an testified to the 


greater degree of solidarity amongakthe agrarian community, which 


SSH 
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